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2nd Summer 


Institute of 
Credit 


Management 


July 26 - Aug. 8, 1942 


On the Campus 
at Babson Park 


WM Designed to aid the nation’s credit executives, the 
Summer Institute of Credit Management—a two weeks’ 
intensive program of professional education—is spon- 
sored by the National Association of Credit Men and 
conducted jointly with the Babson Institute of Business 
Administration. 


Situated on the rolling, pine-studded slopes of Wellesley 
Hills, just 12 miles west of Boston, the campus of Babson 
Institute is a most desirable locale for a combination of 
summer education and recreation. 


Babson Institute has an enviable reputation in 
the field of advanced business training. 


Typical of the reactions of the “‘pioneer” 1941 students 
is this unsolicited endorsement by Frank E. Byrne, 
Cannon Mills, New York: “The 1941 Summer Institute 
was a complete success... the room arrangements were very 
satisfactory, the food excellent and, in my opinion, the 
courses were well planned and administered.’ 


The 1942 curriculum lists these highly pertinent courses 
and expertly qualified instructors: 


Analysis of Financial Statements 
Professor John Andrew Petersen, Babson Institute 
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Bankruptcy and Reorganizations 
Professor Louis P. Starkweather, New York University 
Economics for Today and Tomorrow (including money, 
production, distribution, labor, capital management.) 
Professor Ray B. Westerfield, Yale University 


Business Psychology 
Eugene J. Benge, Industrial Engineer, Chicago, Ill. 


Commercial Law (including contracts and sales) 
Professor Harold Hastings Shively, Babson Institute 


Credit Department Management and Procedures (including 
letters, collection processes, banking credit, information 
sources, relationship of sales and finances and credits) 
Leland T. Hadley, Goodman Manufacturing Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Management Problems and Policies (including emphasis 
on corporate finance and distribution) 
Professor J. K. Horner, Babson Institute 


Public Finance (including the effect of taxes on business) 
Dr. Harley L. Lutz, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 
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Director, Summer Institute of Credit Management 

Room 1010, One Park Avenue, New York. 

Please send me full information about the Summer Institute of Credit 
Management which is to be held at Babson Park, Mass., July 26— 
August 8, 1942. 
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War-TlTime Credo 


In this all-out national war effort we, as credit 

men, can well adopt the following credo: 

1. “We recognize that service to our country 
at this particular time takes precedence over any- 
thing else. We shall respond to any call from our 
Government, whether or not we are militarily liable. 

2. “We pledge ourselves to use all of our influ- 
ence against any inflationary movement that will 
destroy our economic system. As individuals we 
will not join in any scramble to escape the sacrifice 
that all of our people will have to make. 

3. “We pledge that we will maintain a sound do- 
mestic credit situation, because only a sound credit 
system can give us the internal strength which is 
indispensable to our progress and to the discharge 
of our responsibilities. 

4. “We recognize the contribution that has been 
made by the credit organizations throughout the 
country and, as members, we pledge their mainte- 
nance for service in the great peacetime production 
that must ensue. 

5. “We shall use all of our endeavors to fight 
waste. Hard-earned tax dollars must be judiciously 
expended. 

6. “We oppose programs that contribute little to 
the nation’s benefit or to the strength of the military 
program. We cite, as an example, experiments 
along social lines which have no place in a war 
economy. 

7. “We agree in our desire to sacrifice and we 
do not expect the other fellow to carry the load. 
Whatever tax burden we may face, we will bear it 
cheerfully but we will fight vigilantly for its equi- 
table distribution. 

8. “We recognize that the most important thing 
in life is the maintenance of a sound family rela- 
tionship. Any movement which challenges that, 
we will oppose. 

9. “We proclaim that we have the courage to 
take our rightful place in the world’s affairs and to 
use our labor and our credit along sound lines, hav- 
ing as an objective the improvement of the lot of 
the people of the world so that there may come a 
better understanding among mankind and a more 
peaceful history for our future generations. 

10. “Finally, despite chaos and suffering, we 
thank Providence for the opportunities we have, 
by word and by deed, to contribute to the destruc- 
tion of all that is against civilization, and to the 
further dissemination of the gospel of brotherhood 
so essential to a peaceful world.” 


| Henry H. Heimann 


Executive Manager, N.A.C.M. 
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THE WINGS OF A PLANE are not simply built. Each powerful spread flies aloft 
with 1,200 aluminum parts held fast by 20,000 rivets, washers and fasteners. 
To speed up manufacture and assembly of these many intricate parts, an 


automobile body maker readily “loaned” its huge woodworking plant. With 


lightning speed a complete re-tooling job produced 750 hand riveting guns, 
230 squeeze riveters, 800 drills and large quantities of jigs and fixtures. 
Now bomber parts speedily flow from a plant that once fabricated auto 
bodies. This story illustrates how speedily the most indispensable of all 
products— INDUSTRIAL TEAMWORK—is being developed to its highest effi- 
ciency. Insurance strives, 2s always, to keep INDUSTRIAL TEAMWORK going! 


INSURANCE Aids Industrial Teamwork 


Just as a pilot and a plane might cause financial dis- 

4, protect the nation’s defenses, aster, and is ready to recoup 
* Insurance sleeplessly watches losses that occur inevitably. In- 
over its property assets. To surance reserve dollars, a prop 
minimize the threat of haz- toindustry,are widely invested, 
ard, it plans against and becoming bone and muscle to 
avoids many perils that the ramparts of production. 
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When writing to advertisers please mention Credit &” Financial Management 
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Credit for the Duration— and After 


Kegnote sibdldiess at the A7th cies Canles ( pawiiilitees 


We are at war. To win this 
oF rhe greatest that civi- 
Mi lization has ever faced—will re- 
quire the greatest co-ordination 
of mind, muscle and material the 
world has ever known. Every man, 
woman and child who believes in our 
way of life, who holds as an ideal 
the progress of our civilization as it 
has been recorded down through the 
centuries, must do his or her part to 
help win this war. In this struggle 
of the ages there must and can be 
nothing short of an all-out effort. 
Hours of work must only be limited 
by our physical endurance and stam- 
ina. All the material things of life, 
all of our natural resources must be 
dedicated to the cause of victory. 

This brutal challenge ,to civiliza- 
tion is affecting every single mo- 
ment of our lives. Not only our way 
of life but also the soul of our being 
is dependent upon the outcome. 

We are facing an enemy more 
brutal, more cunning, more ingenious 
and much better armed—both with the 
actual implements of war and with a 
vast industrial potentiality—than any 
enemy we or any other nation has 
ever been called upon to face. 


A Victory of Man Power 


THIS war will be won by the man- 
power, the material and the fight- 
ing spirit of our people. We and our 
Allies have the man-power. We have 
the material. But man-power and ma- 
terial must be supplemented by a 
desire to win, so intense that, in 
effect, we lose sight of most every 
other thought and spend our united 
effort to ridding the world—once and 
for all—of the evil forces and influ- 
ences that seek to force us back to the 
law of the jungle. Thus our cause 
is, in its magnitude, beyond any ever 
recorded in the pages of history. The 
sacrifices we are called upon to make, 
even though they involve the supreme 
sacrifice of life have never been dedi- 
cated to a more worthy ideal. We 
are in a crusade for civilization. 


Credit and Financial Management 


By HENRY H. HEIMANN 
Executive Manager, N. A. C. M. 


Our complete objective in this 
struggle should be two-fold. First, 
an all-out effort to win the mili- 
tary struggle. Second, and equally 
important, while winning the mili- 
tary struggle we must, without ham- 
pering our military efforts, be equally 
conscious that the victory in this 
struggle will be shallow indeed if 
we do not conserve our way of life. 

As to the military strategy—that 
should be left to those who have spe- 
cialized in this field. They should 
and do know that they will have 
our united support and that we will 
answer any call they may make upon 
us. As to conserving our way of 
life, this is a struggle in which you 
and I and every man, woman and 
child in this country must daily do 
our bit. Not only the individual, 
however, but also the numerous or- 
ganizations of all types, and partic- 
ularly business organizations, can and 
must make their all-out contributions. 


Not an Impossible Task 


W E must endeavor in every way to 

maintain an impregnable eco- 
nomic front at home, conscious as we 
are that the military demands make 
this a colossal task. It is, however, 
not an impossible task. A strong will 
and ready hands, a stout heart and 
a generous soul can and will save the 
world. 

Let us, therefore, in these few brief 
minutes, survey just what you and 
I in our own profession and what 
your organization may contribute to 
the success of this epic struggle, for 
we must and will do our part. 

First, as to the individuals who are 
members of our organization and as 
to those of us who are charged with 
the responsibility of maintaining it, let 
me say that any call that may be made 
upon us by our government in these 
days of trial must be answered. There 
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can be no hesitation in this respect. 
It is not for us but rather for the gov- 
ernmérnt to decide in which way we 
can individually be of greater serv- 
ice. And that government’s decision, 
let me remind you, dare not be chal- 
lenged. We in the National office 
have contributed of our staff to spe- 
cialized assignments for our govern- 
ment. Not only do we make no 
apologies for these contributions, but 
we are proud of the fact that we have 
been called upon to make them. And 
we believe you as members should be 
proud of the fact that your organiza- 
tion has had men especially qualified 
who could be of unusual service. 
The managements of the local organi- 
zations have been called upon and will 
continue to be called upon to divest 
themselves of their normal peacetime 
activities and to lend their talents 
and energy toward a government 
assignment. When these calls are 
made I know that the local officials 
and the membership will willingly, 
and with pride, allow their men to 
answer. We know that every local 
organization will do its utmost in 
aiding the governmental agencies in 
their victory programs, whether it 
be participation in the sale of War 
Bonds, helpfulness in placing defense 
contracts, aid in price control pro- 
grams, or a sound approach to the 
needs of small businesses. Somewhere, 
we can all render ypatriotic service. 
It is our responsibility to welcome 
the call when it comes. 


Second, as an organization, we 
should use every endeavor to try to 
maintain a sound credit condition not 
alone in our particular, field but 
throughout the nation. It is well for 
you at this time to recall that your 
organization—which you own, con- 
trol and direct—has not only been 
closely identified with the commercial 
and cultural progress of our nation, 
but has been an integral part of the 
economic advancement that has con- 
tributed so much to the health, happ!- 
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ness and ideals of our way of life. If 
the need for credit organization was 
most pronounced when we were faced 
with a national economic problem, 
you can well understand how that need 
is indispensable when we face a crisis 
such as confronts us today. 


The Peace-Time Problem 


[F in your plants you convert en- 

tirely to war production, as most 
of you will be doing, you do not by that 
fact forget about the problems that will 
confront you when peace returns, as 
eventually it will, nor do you aban- 
don your peacetsme organization, nor 
fail to constantly keep in mind the 
return of the day when your produc- 
tive facilities will be turned back to the 
creation of goods and materials that 
contribute to our peacetime way of 
life. 

You are realists. Hence you do not 
forget the fact that this world will 
not always be at war. You are pa- 


triotic and practical business men. 
Hence you utilize your peacetime or- 
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mann gave the keynote address. 
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ganization fully in your war effort. 
You do this because you want to main- 
tain your organization intact, because 
you will need it more than ever be- 
fore, after the war, when human 
beings can again live as they are de- 
sirous of living and as Providence 
intended they should conduct their 
lives, 

In an all-out program many of the 
services needed in the course of 
peacetime efforts must temporarily 
yield somewhat to the greater war 
effort. This is as true in the field 
of credit as in any line of economic 
endeavor. During these emergency 
periods you do not tear down the 
plant that for years was devoted to 
the production of peacetime goods, 
nor do you liquidate the machinery 
that is available for these purposes. 
Instead you carefully inspect them 
and maintain them, keep them in 
readiness for the time when they will 
be called upon in an all-out effort to 
satisfy peacetime human wants— 
needs that will be prodigious after 
the war. 


_ The above picture taken from the balcony of the Convention Assembly Hall shows one of the large crowds 
which listened attentively at the general convention programs. 





If the war has taught us any one 
thing it has taught us of how little 
value are material things when we 
are faced with an epic struggle of 
this kind. Everything in this situa- 
tion gives way to the primary desire 
to live. 


Importance of NACM Now 


OU as a member should ask your- 

self how best you can now con- 
tribute to the maintenance of the 
organization that has meant so much 
to you in peacetime pursuits. If, be- 
cause you are principally engaged in 
war production, you decide that you 
can do without the services of a 
credit organization, and assume for 
an instant that its maintenance costs 
can be borne by other members, you 
can readily see the price you will pay 
once you return to peacetime produc- 
tion. To build anew the credit facil- 
ites we have established over nearly 
a half-century would be uneconomic, 
compared with the slight cost of carry- 
ing on during the emergency. 






. * 


This picture was made while Executive Manager Hei- 
Note that the balcony was crowded and every seat was taken in the main auditorium. 
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A War-time Credo — 


On page 3 Mr. Heimann presents a ten-point program 


for Credit in War-time. 


was presented in his Key-note address. 


An outline of this program also 


This plan was 


adopted by the Credit Congress delegates as a feature of 


the Convention resolutions. 








In all sincerity, I say to you who 
are members that the maintenance of 
your service contracts with your own 
organization in these critical times, 
irrespective of the usage you may 
need or require, is both a sound eco- 
nomic and a patriotic policy. It con- 
stitutes insurance against the day 
when you will need these services. 
Unless you are willing now to pay the 
relatively small premium there will 
be no coverage when the loss ensues. 

When this organization was orig- 
inally formed it recognized the value 
of contacts between fellow men. It 
was launched on a basis of trying to 
develop man’s confidence in man. 
The strides it has made in this re- 
spect represent progress unequalled 
in any other field of endeavor. It 
is simply unthinkable to consider a 
return to the days when the rewards 
of credit management went to the 
vigilant, the fleet of foot, without re- 
gard to the welfare of fellow credit 
managers. 


Accomplishments of Past 


HEN we first considered needed 

legislation, credit laws were so 
chaotic that even the best informed 
of credit men could scarcely under- 
stand their exact legal position in any 
given debtor-creditor relationship. In 
the field of fraud there was no ade- 
quate legislation to protect the honest 
debtor nor to help bring to the bars 
of justice the fraudulent debtor. In 
the field of education credit manage- 
ment was far from the science it has 
become today. Even the fundamentals 
of the profession were scarcely ex- 
plored. And in the field of personal 
contact it was the exception rather 
than the rule that credit men con- 
versed one with another. The extent 
of change that has taken place in the 
past fifty years is one of the most 
wonderful tributes that could be paid 
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to any organization. But it is not 
alone the organization that has bene- 
fited, nor the individual professional 
credit executive. This has been a 
contribution to the nation. This has 
made it possible for the nation to rally 
to the support of the trial it is now 
facing. This has helped make it pos- 
sible for men to unite for a common 
cause as they never could have united 
before. This has brought additional 
understanding and trust into busi- 
ness and human relationships. 

Let us assume that you have little 
cause during this time to use any of 
the more tangible services which we 
constantly maintain and intend to 
fully maintain during this critical 
period. Nevertheless, you should 
support the maintenance program of 
keeping intact the facilities for these 
services. Even though you do not 
have so great a need for tangible serv- 
ices there would still be a need for 
the maintenance of your organization 
because of its general activities, which 
may not be translatable directly into 
dollars and cents benefits as to each 
individual company, but which overall, 
can be translated into one of the 
greatest contributions toward. busi- 
ness progress and economic health 
of any endeavor ever undertaken in 
the commercial field. And the best 
way to insure the maintenance of these 
general facilities is to hold fast to 
your service contracts irrespective of 
immediate needs. 


Merits Full Support Now 


You have an organization of whose 

work you may well be proud. 
You have an organization which 
merits fully your support during 
these critical times. The importance 
and influence of credit in this world- 
wide struggle cannot be over-empha- 
sized. In the last analysis it is going 
to be the last farthing of credit which 
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will help decide whether or not civil- 
ization will go down disastrously or 
whether it may again resume its 
journey of progress. And that last 
farthing of credit may well be avail- 
able because of the manner in which 
you conduct your credit policies in 
your particular line of business and 
the manner in which your organiza- 
tion maintains its domestic credit 
facilities. 

At the present time.I would ask 
you not to overlook the fact that the 
fundamentals of credit are being hor- 
ribly abused by the Axis powers. It 
is therefore up to us to maintain 
sound principles so that credit can 
remain strong and contribute its part 
not only to winning the struggle but 
also toward the establishment of the 
objective of every thinking person— 
permanent peace throughout the 
world. 

We in this nation are conscious 
of the problems that confront us. We 
intend to solve these problems. We are 
exceedingly conscious of the respon- 
sibility that has been placed upon our 
shoulders in this war. Not only are 
we aware of this but let us hope that 
we can lift our vision and see the part 
that we may play in the period that 
will follow the winning of this vic- 
tory. You and I never again want 
to see civilization challenged as it has 
been challenged by the brutal forces 
of men lustfully bent upon the acquisi- 
tion of power for the purpose of 
prostituting the world. You and I 
want to do our part toward the de- 
velopment of an atmosphere of peace 
throughout the world so that men, 
mentally unbalanced by reason of a 
lust for power, or men of bestial in- 
stincts steeped in brutality, can never 
again rise to leadership. If we have 
the courage to expend billions of dol- 
lars for the purpose of winning the 
victory, then let it be said that when 
it came to an expenditure for the 
winning of the peace we were ready 
to pay, to sacrifice, if need be. 


Our After-the-War Problem 


HE post-war interdependence of 

nations that will arise after this 
war, the acquaintanceship through 
personal contact with the peaceful way 
of life throughout the world, will 
eventually have but one effect. While 
it is true that some of the nations 
which now enjoy the highest possible 
standard of living may temporarily 
have to sacrifice some of the luxuries, 
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the general tendency throughout the 
world will be to lift the standard of 
living for mankind. And in lifting 
that standard of living let us not 
overlook the fact that those nations 
which are best able to produce will 
make the greatest contribution. It 
will need the combined efforts of pro- 
ductive ability and credit facilities to 
bring to the world a realization of 
just what the better way of life 
means. 

The course of credit parallels the 
progress of civilization. Let us 
therefore have the courage to use our 
credit judiciously once the struggle 
has ended. Let us bring relief to the 
suffering aboard. It will be bread 
cast upon the waters, for it will re- 
turn to the world an appreciation of 
the things that are noble and good, 
things that follow the doctrine of the 
Man who preached a message of 
brotherly love that has survived 
through all the ages. 

Let us thoroughly understand, as 
we could never understand in any 
peacetime period, that all of the ma- 
terial resources of the world are of 
no value unless they are used for the 
purpose of contributing to a better 
way of life. The exception to this 
must necessarily be their contribution 
to the struggle to maintain our ideal 
of a better way of life. 

If we have this vision before us, 
and if we have the courage to put 
into effect these credit policies, then 
it can truly be said that the likeli- 
hood of a long peaceful era is a quite 
reasonable expectation. 

A man who has an opportunity to 
work, to clothe and feed himself and 
his family, to provide them with ade- 
quate shelter, is not a subject upon 
which dictatorship can thrive. He 
tills no soil from which arise the 
poisonous weeds of doom and destruc- 
tion. He gathers, instead, the blos- 
soms of prosperity and peace that 
spring from the soil of freedom and 
opportunity. 

These are the goals that should 
be constantly before us. The ideals 
can be reached, and we in this coun- 
try—you and I—can play a major 
part in attaining them. 


Price Control for All 


NE of the very important home 
front economic battles that we 
have faced is that of rising price struc- 
tures to the point of serious inflation. 
We recognize the impossibility of de- 





William A. Kroger, as President of the 
Cincinnati Assn., bids a welcome to 
the delegates. 


veloping an exchange of business, 
either national or international, when 
the monetary yardstick is out of con- 
trol. It is idle to speak of control 
of inflationary forces if we approach 
our program in a cowardly fashion. 
This war entails sacrifice, not for the 
other fellow, but for you and me, for 
every living human being. No seg- 
ment of our people, irrespective—of 
their political strength or their belli- 
cose attitude or their blustering de- 
mands, should escape this sacrifice— 
nor can they escape it if we are to be 
successful. 

A price control program cannot 
work in three spheres if it leaves a 
fourth uncovered. It cannot apply to 
the middle class and miss the wage 
earner, the farmer, or the extremely 
wealthy. Limitations of profits are 
part of limitations of wages. Limita- 
tions of food costs and rationing are 
part of a controlled economy. 

We do not wish these unnatural 
restrictions in eras of peace. We 
recognize they violate sound economic 
laws—but so does war. And even the 
most conservative must be ready to 
acquiesce in some measure of violation 
of economic laws in the interest of 
defending our economic system. 
Hence, we must stand back of a price 
control program, constantly correct 
its weaknesses, and courageously make 
it all-inclusive. 

THIS is no period for the perma- 
nent accumulation of capital. I do 
not mean to suggest that it is no period 
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for thrift. Savings were never more 
essential. But those savings in the 
end, at best, can only restore the pur- 
chasing power that a rising price 
structure has liquidated. 

In addition, they must be dedicated 
for use during a readjustment pe- 
riod. We are face to face with the 
proposition of not only saving our 
way of life, but also of saving our 
life’s savings. Whatever accumula- 
tion has been the reward of thrift and 
of industry should be defended at all 
costs. Unless we do defend it and are 
willing to make sacrifices, how can 
our heart and soul be in the military 
struggle? 

Convince the American people that 
the burden is equally distributed ac- 
cording to their ability and they will 
meet any call for sacrifice. This will 
follow, whether the sacrifice takes the 
form of heavier tax bills, restricted 
use of peace time goods, savings pro- 
grams or physical effort. 

But the burden must be placed as 
equitably as possible or, in the end, it 
will throw our economic machinery 
out of adjustment and disrupt our 
forces of production. In the matter 
of self-denial and unselfishness, let 
us be honest in our conduct. The 
rationing program now in effect would 
in many instances be less severe if 
hoarding and selfishness had not been 
the order of the day. A rush to escape 
the common sacrifice is a definite 
contribution to dictatorship. 


We Have a Part to Play 


WE in the credit fraternity have a 

very definite and important part 
to play in trying to bring stability to 
these programs. We must have the 
courage to play our part. 

If we see that credit is to be re- 
stricted in open accounts, we can 
only object in case we see that the re- 
strictions will not accomplish the ob- 
jective, namely, curtailment of pur- 
chasing so that more goods will be 
available for the war effort and more 
man power devoted to armaments. 

We cannot in this period argue 
about dictatorial fine points because, 
facing dictators on the field of battle, 
our democratic way must be flexible 
enough to permit, for a limited period 
of time, the use of sterner policies 
and practices. And if we join in 
these efforts and accept these hard- 
ships, then we have the right to de- 
mand a return to the peaceful way of 
life we have known. 
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Our Own Credit Interchange 
ots ded Chfectiveness shes Present Ee cai tas 


The Credit Interchange System 
of the National Association of 
wv Credit Men was conceived of the 
desire .of Association members 
for a service of their very own which 
would permit the flow of all ledger 
experience information from and to 
all members in a uniform and eco- 
nomical manner. Let us remember, 
please, that it was their own service 
and all inclusive in intent. Those who 
originated the plan had great vision. 
They visualized a Credit Interchange 
Report wherein the “total amount 
owing” would agree exactly with the 
merchandise liabilities shown on the 
current financial statement ; all ledger 
experience information from and to 
all members; Interchange in use to 
such an extent that the resale of re- 
ports due to the great volume of that 
interchange would result in economies 
that could not be even approached by 
any other method. 

My efforts for and on behalf of 
Interchange are based on the belief 
that the precepts of the system are 
sound; that it can be and is a most 
important trade tool of the Credit 
profession and, as such, will afford 
me the opportunity of greatly im- 
proving my efficiency to the conse- 
quent satisfaction of my employer. It 
is my desire to take advantage of 
every opportunity to assist in all ef- 
forts to improve those services vital 
to credit practice, and to promote a 
greater understanding of those funda- 
mentals so necessary in our profes- 
sional undertaking. . 

All of us must realize that we ac- 
tually help ourselves best by helping 
others, because we prosper or suffer 
through the activities of our fellow- 
men in the field of credit. From pure- 
ly selfish motives, therefore, we should 
study Credit Interchange, its pos- 
sibilities and its shortcomings; we 
should use it, talk it, and help it, so 
that its original purposes would be 
fulfilled and each one of us would 
prosper through a universal under- 
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standing and usage throughout the 
profession. 


Credit Losses Are Avoidable 


AD I the time to go into the 
subject of Credit Losses aca- 
demically, I believe I could sufficient- 
ly well prove that practically every 
such loss was avoidable, that it was 
the result of professional incompe- 
tence and, as such, an indictment of 
the Credit profession. As an hy- 
pothesis, I would assume the not im- 
possible yet seemingly difficult condi- 
tion that all credit men are qualified 
professionally in the analysis of finan- 
cial statements, have full knowledge 
of those important subjects sponsored 
in all of our National Association 
educational efforts ; that Credit Inter- 
change is the universal coverage me- 
dium as originally visualized, and 
that each one of us will stand firm 
on our decisions reached as a result 
of skillful manipulation of our credit 
tools. 

Yes, Credit Interchange is one of 
our tools and a most important one. 
All too many claim that it is a dull 
tool—won’t do this and won’t do that. 
Any carpenter, machinist, accountant, 
or ditch digger will sharpen his tools 
when they become dull. Are you 
doing everything you can do to sharp- 
en this credit tool of yours? I am 
—and that is the impelling force that 
prompted me to accept the invita- 
tion to discuss Credit Interchange. 

Yes, every credit loss is the result 
of just a plain, everyday mistake or 
error in judgment. There is no use 
trying to find an alibi. We just didn’t 
know, didn’t have the tools, or didn’t 
know how to use them. There is 
the definition of a credit man that is 
quoted so often, (and I never liked 


it very much), in which he is pre- 
sumed to have or should have occult 
powers enabling him to read the fu- 
ture in some mystifying manner. That 
is all “bosh.” He just needs the 
knowledge and the tools, uses them in 
the way he knows they should be 
used, and losses will become as old- 
fashioned as bustles and hoop-skirts. 
A Study of Failures 

OR several years I have accumu- 

lated data on failures. In some 
of them I was a creditor—in many I 
was not. I have submitted this data 
to my classes—the students have ana- 
lyzed the balance sheets and operat- 
ing statements, compared the paying 
record as disclosed by consecutive 
Credit Interchange reports, applied 
the “Cash In—Cash Out’ test, and 
invariably have rejected the case as a 
bad risk. And this, if you please, on 
information that was available a year 
or more prior to the failure. Credit 
Interchange reports are necessary if 
we are to make all the tests that must 
be made to determine the correctness 
of the statement and other informa- 
tion, either in class-room work or in 
credit practice in the field. 

Some of you may say, “Of course, 
the student had no need to consider 
the expense of the credit department 
—the cost of credit services. Inter- 
change reports cost money.” I have 
often said that if business worried a 
little less about the cost of Inter- 
change Service, gave the credit man 
more latitude to procure the data 
he should have, then business could 
likewise worry less about losses. 
Greater use of Interchange Service 
also brings reduction in cost of the 
reports. Let’s see for a moment how 
that works. All ledger experience 
information from and to all members. 
If everyone engaged in the analysis 
of credit risks used Credit Inter- 
change when and as it should be used, 
to enable him to do the thoroughly 
professional job expected of him by 
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business, the volume coverage and 
repeated resale of current reports 
would reduce the cost per report to 
a maxinkim<of twelve cents and a 
possible minimum of eight cents. Is 
that economical service? 


Where the Blame Rests 


\ E could have an economical tool, 
kept sharpened; and one that 
would do the job even better than 
those who originally planned it dared 
anticipate. Why then is it claimed 
by some that it is expensive and dull ? 
Naturally, many say it is expensive 
because it is dull, and probably many 
others say it is dull because it is 
expensive. Vicious, isn’t it? But 
whose fault is it? All blame falls 
on the credit men, themselves, be- 
cause it is their service, and their 
service alone. It is dull because, like 
any cooperative effort, it is exposed 
to all the elements that cause deterio- 
ration. We must by united effort 
shelter it from the rain, sleet, snow 
aad harmful elements of those who 
either do not or will not understand 
its importance to the profession, 
What are some of these harmful 
elements? The direct inquiry user, 
for one, who uses this more expensive 
and unsatisfactory method, offering 
as an excuse that Interchange is ‘‘too 
slow.” A good contractor cannot 
build a business building as quickly 
as he can build a bird-house. Inter- 
change is not slow considering the 
result. It gives information from 
sources unavailable for direct inquiry. 
It would be physically impossible for 
all of us to supply our wants through 
the direct inquiry method. But many 
are satisfied with the “bird-house” 
even though the requirements of our 
profession are for a man-sized build- 
ing of ledger experienée information. 
Then another element working con- 
trary to the best interests of the pro- 
fession as a whole and harmful to 
Credit Interchange is the specialized 
industry group not affiliated with 
Interchange. Private organizations 
segregate suppliers by industry and 
ignore the fact that in our modern 
business scheme many industries are 
represented in the list of creditors of 
nearly every business enterprise. Nat- 
urally such clearances must be sup- 
plemented by direct inquiry informa- 
tion and are still incomplete and more 
expensive than the service that you 
and I offer in our own organization. 
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Prepare Joday for Post-War Opportunities / 


SUMMER INSTITUTE OF 
CREDIT MANAGEMENT 


Sponsored by the National Association of Credit Men, 
in cooperation with Babson Institute of Business 
Administration, on the Campus at Babson Park, Mass. 


JULY 26 — AUGUST 8, 1942 


For Details as to Courses, Costs, Living Arrangements 


Credit Management, 


write at once to Director, Summer Institute of 
One Park Avenue, 


New York. 








TWO weeks ago one of my students 

at the University stopped me 
atter class to tell me what he thought 
was good news. He, by the way, is 
credit manager for a fair-sized In- 
dianapolis concern dealing in waxed 
paper and similar supplies fer bak- 
eries. He told me that they didn’t 
use Interchange, but that some outfit 
in Chicago was planning to service 
his Industry—credit men were to 
meet in Chicago once a month and 
discuss the paying record of the bak- 
eries in the middle-west and that a 
summary clearance would be avail- 
able to all Industry members who 
paid their dues. His boss was sold 
on the idea and agreed to his par- 
ticipation and the expense. When I 
inquired how his Specialized Industry 
Group would get the ledger exper- 
ience of the Van Camp Hardware & 
Iron Company, he was greatly sur- 
prised to learn that we were selling 
several hundred bakeries in his ter- 
ritory. 

He had also overlooked the fact 
that the food suppliers industry— 
flour millers—meat packers—oil com- 
panies—distributors of miscellaneous 
bakers supplies—bakery equipment 
manufacturers and wholesalers—all 
had most important ledger informa- 
tion for him, He then said that he 
believed he would try to get the Chi- 
cago outfit to invite these various 
concerns in other lines of business to 
join in the activity so that the cover- 
age would be more complete. My 
answer, of course (and I must admit 
I had been waiting for this) was that 
such was already available through 
Credit Interchange. “By golly,” he 
said, “I believe you’re right.” As he 
left the room, I cautioned him not 


to try to go home by way of Los 
Angeles, California. 


Information From All Creditors 


REDIT Men need and are some- 

time, somehow going to have a 
service that will give them reliable 
ledge experience information from all 
creditors regardless of industry group. 
How and by whom is that service to 
be rendered? I sincerely hope it will 
be by our own organization—the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men 
through the Credit Interchange Sys- 
tem now established. We must not 
be satisfied with just enough informa- 
tion to give us an idea—there is too 
much chance that we might get the 
wrong idea. Don’t forget, wrong 
ideas breed losses. Losses are avoid- 
able mistakes and no credit to our 
professional standing. 

For many years I answered direct 
inquiries mailed to me by credit men 
from Maine to the Rocky Mountains. 
It was not unusual to receive as many 
as 150 a day. It was not only im- 
possible to continue replying as the 
inquiries became more and more nu- 
merous, but particularly so when an 
analysis proved that the practice re- 
sulted in a waste of my time and con- 
sequently of my employer's money. 
I made a study of these direct in- 
quiries I received and briefly, the 
facts were these. In 61% of the 
cases a Credit Interchange report not 
yet 60 days old was in the files of 
the Bureau System. In 18% of the 
cases I received five or more inquiries 
on the same dealer within a 30-day 
period, . 52% of the inquiries were on 
names on which the current Inter- 
change report, immediately available, 
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contained eight or more comments. 
38% of the inquiries came from Inter- 
change members who didn’t want a 
complete report but just two or three 
comments to give them an idea. Cor- 
respondence with Bureau Managers 
revealed that in 21% of the cases the 
inquirer said he didn’t need Inter- 
change Service because he had no 
credit problem. The Specialized In- 
dustry Groups also “bobbed up” quite 
frequently, as 18% of the inquiries 
were from them. I doubt if Joseph’s 
Coat contained as many colors as 
the members of our profession have 
reasons for trying to secure ledger 
experience information from sources 
other than the one their own Associa- 
tion has established for them. 


Here’s a 90%. Coverage 


HAT should we do about it? For 

two years our Wholesale Hard- 
ware industry committee has been 
working a definite and planned pro- 
gram to convince the Hardware 
Wholesalers of this country that each 
and every one should be a member 
of Interchange. A substantial num- 
ber of Presidents of large and small 
concerns in our Industry approved 
and signed letters addressed to non- 
member Presidents calling attention 
to the economy and value of Inter- 
change reports. The biggest surprise 
of our campaign was that we received 
more favorable reaction from the non- 
member Presidents than we had ever 
received from the credit men. The 
result of our efforts is best understood 
when [| tell you that we have more 
than 90% of our logical prospects 
now using Interchange Service. 

The Paint, Varnish and Lacquer 
Industry has started their campaign. 
Other industries will undoubtedly 
start theirs. You gentlemen have 
one of the largest, best organized 
groups in the country and could profit 
well from similar activity. I per- 
sonally have received many direct in- 
quiries from textile credit men—evi- 
dence that there is a field for your 
endeavors. You and I and every 
man connected with credit work need 
Interchange desperately as we go 
through and emerge from this war 
period. 

It seems paradoxical that in the 
period immediately before us Credit 
Interchange faces its biggest task in 
that it is more necessary and useful 
than ever before, and that it faces its 
biggest test because the elements in 
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opposition are more numerous and 


its fight for survival more difficult. 
It is axiomatic that Interchange can- 
not survive without contributing 
members and users. I have faith in 
its survival because I know that the 
very changes in our business picture 
which are going to test the strength 
of this service are the changes that 
give it the big task to do. 


Improvements in Interchange 


ET us see for a moment what 

these changes are and how they 
will affect Interchange. Shortages, 
priorities and rationing are bringing 
about revolutionary movements in 
business. Many Interchange mem- 
bers will be forced out of business 
and consequently out of support of 
this service. Many will be successful 
in making the transition into war in- 
dustry and will truthfully say that 
for the present they have no need of 
Interchange as they have heretofore 
used it. It is my sincere hope that 
these will, however, not forget that 
they will sooner or later be faced with 
the problem of making the transition 
back again and will be in desperate 
need of this very service then. Real- 
izing this, they should agree that the 
System must continue so that it will 
be there ready for them when they 
need it. 

Our Interchange Service is not a 
commodity that can be put up on the 
shelf now, taken down, dusted off, and 
put back into service later. You and 
I must rally to the support of our 
Association and all of its services, 
must continue to remind all busi- 
nesses that the day is surely coming 
when we will all need our old and 
new markets, and that the facilities 
for differentiating between credit 
risks—the good from the bad—the 
prompt from the slow—will be as 
necessary aS a war ration book is 
today. 

What is happening right now to 
your customers and mine? Ignore 
for a moment if you can the prob- 
lems of taxes, labor shortage, the 
pinch of price “freezing” and many 
others, and concentrate with me on 
the matter of inventory. Your com- 
pany and mine are sources of supply 
for a large department store and each 
of us has their financial statement as 
of March 31, 1942, showing a half 
million dollar merchandise inventory 
and favorable relationship between 
the various factors regularly used in 





our credit analysis. Ratio of net sales 
to inventory is 6. The scarcity of 
merchandise, government bans on the 
manufacture of thousand of items, 
and the freezing of stocks of certain 
commodities will cause a tremendous 
and rapid reduction of inventory so 
that within 60 days the financial state- 
ment structure is entirely changed. 
We now have only a $200,000.00 in- 
ventory and a corresponding change 
in liabilities, we hope. Payables are 
still discounted but sales volume is 
cut in half and fixed costs continue. 


A Slowing Up in Payments 


HE situation becomes acute in 120 
days. Low sales volume—broken 
lines — continuing fixed charges — 
losses instead of profits—all working 


to bring about a slowing up in pay- - 


ments. You and I receive the signal 
from Interchange, either through a 
report sent to us on “Special Signal 
Service,” or because we have had the 
foresight to put this name along with 
others on “Automatic Revision Serv- 
ice.” Financial statement information 
obsolete within four months; Inter- 
change signaling the warning while 
there is yet time to adopt protective 
measures—that, briefly, is the situa- 
tion right now. 

All of us are too smart to believe 
that an annual financial statement is 
sufficient now-a-days. A close check 
of the paying record is the best pro- 
tection we can have for our receiv- 
ables. All major accounts should be 
on at least 90 day Automatic Re- 
vision. The names of your accounts 
should be recorded with Interchange 
so that they know you are interested. 
Whenever the clearance on any name 
reveals that a change has taken place 
in the manner of payment, a report 
will be laid on your desk so that 
you will be made aware of the situa- 
tion. That, as you know, is Special 
Signal Service. 

Did it ever occur to you that the 
Interchange is worth much more to 
you than it costs even though you 
never order or receive a report? The 
opportunity to warn others away from 
your troublesome or slow-pay ac- 
counts so that you can work out your 
problem, individually, or as a group, 
without the added complications re- 
sulting from additional creditors, 
lends much towards the success of 
your liquidation program. 

For the duration, we naturally are 
interested almost (Cont'd on p. 41) 
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During the past year or two there 
has again been some agitation for 
new legislation to regulate the as- 
signment of open accounts receiv- 
able. This comes principally from a 
few banks in certain states which take 
assignments of open accounts as col- 
lateral security for loans, and either 
do not know how or don’t take the 
precaution to exercise proper domin- 
ion and control over such open ac- 
counts where the debtors are not noti- 
fied of the assignment thereof. There 
is also some demand from some credit 
men in commercial houses, in some 
cases at the suggestion of such banks, 
who still believe that such a statute 
would reduce the hazard of fraud 
upon creditors through the assign- 
ment of open accounts, even though 
such fraud cases are very rare indeed. 
Commercial Credit Company and 
its subsidiaries are most vitally inter- 
ested from every angle in sound ways 
and means of safeguarding the exten- 
sion of credit, but without unduly 
handicapping the normal conduct of 
business and finance. There are 
mighty few banks or business con- 
cerns in the United States whose ex- 
perience in the extension of credit and 
in the handling of receivables is as 
large or as varied as that of our Com- 
pany and its subsidiaries. We, there- 
fore, feel that our judgment and ex- 
perience of many years are worthy of 
most serious consideration by others 
interested in the extension and safe- 
guarding of credit. 

During 1941 our Company and its 
subsidiaries acquired more than $1,- 
000,000,000 of current receivables, of 
which over $700,000,000 was open ac- 
counts, notes, acceptances, etc., and 
over $300,000,000 represented instal- 
ment lien obligations. 


Many Millions Handled 


URING the past thirty years we 
have acquired some $1,750,000,- 

000 of current receivables on the so- 
called “Non Notification” plan, under 
which firms are permitted to continue 
to pass their own credits and collect 
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ls Any Legislation Advisable to Regulate the 
Assignment of Open Accounts Receivable? 


By A. E. Duncan, 


Chairman of the Board of 
Commercial Credit Company 


Two Sides to 
Every Question 


Mr. Duncan here presents 
a view-point of a banker and 
financing house on the ques- 
tion of legislation to regu- 
late assignment of accounts 
receivable If you hold to a 
different opinion let us hear 
from you. This is an impor- 
tant subject and we should 
have a full discussion of it on 
both sides. 


their receivables from their customers, 
who are not notified of the assignment 
of the accounts owing by them. In 
1941 our volume included more than 
$100,000,000 of receivables factored 
by our subsidiaries, Textile Banking 
Company, Inc., and Edmund Wright 
Ginsberg Corporation, New York, 
who investigate and approve the cred- 
its and collect the accounts direct from 
the debtors and assume all risk of 
credit loss thereon. 

Our subsidiary, American Credit 
Indemnity Company of New York, 
Baltimore, through Credit Insurance, 
guarantees manufacturers and whole- 
salers that loss on their covered ac- 
counts will not exceed an agreed per- 
centage based upon their annual sales, 
and also guarantees the payment of 
specific accounts by individual debtors 
whose credit they approve. This serv- 
ice also covers annual sales of several 
hundred million dollars in addition to 
the above. 

With the background of such a 
large and varied experience in the ex- 
tension and safeguarding of credit, it 
is our well considered opinion that no 
further legislation is needed to regu- 
late the assignment of open accounts 
receivable. We believe that a valid 


lien can generally be established by 
the lender if he will only take the pre- 
caution to exercise proper dominion 
and control over the open accounts as- 
signed to him, as well as over the in- 
ventory upon which he has made 
loans. If such lender does not or 
fails to exercise such dominion and 
control, we do not believe he should 
be entitled to sustain a lien or expect 
a statute to relieve him of using his 
own ingenuity to protect his loans. 


A Record of 30 Years 


UR Company and its subsidiaries 

buy and make loans upon thou- 
sands of open accounts receivable and 
extend unsecured credit in large 
amounts to thousands of debtors to 
cover their purchases from mills, man- 
ufacturers and wholesalers, and as- 
sume credit losses either in whole or 
in part on such business. For thirty 
years our Company has kept well 
within proper limits its losses by fraud 
and otherwise on our vast volume of 
receivables scattered throughout the 
United States. We do not see why 
others cannot also do the same with- 
out expecting new legislation to take 
the place of the exercise of their own 
ability and experience. 

Any further legislation to regulate 
the assignment of open accounts or 
loans upon inventories is certain to 
handicap many desirable concerns in 
the sale or assignment of their cur- 
rent receivables when shipments are 
made. This business is _ perfectly 
sound and legitimate and enables such 
concerns to buy for cash and discount 
or pay their bills promptly. The re- 
sult of such legislation would be 
merely to relieve a few lenders of the 
necessity of exercising proper domin- 
ion and control over the receivables 
and inventories covered under their 
loans. If such lenders do not already 
know the various ways and means of 
exercising such dominion and control, 
they had better find out as, otherwise, 
they can very easily sustain large 
losses either with or without addi- 
tional legislation. 
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Any so-called “Model” Bill for any 
legislative purpose can be introduced 
with the best of intentions before a 
legislature, but, too often, if finally 
passed, a complicated and undesir- 
able statute may easily result. An 
outstanding example of this is the 
Bill passed last year in Ohio, largely 
at the instigation of one bank, regu- 
lating the assignment of open ac- 
counts. This Ohio Bill is long and 
complicated and its intent is by no 
means clear. There are still too many 
people who think “there ought to be 
a law” to cover almost every con- 
tingency or to relieve them of due 
diligence. Most top executives in 
business and finance feel that there 
are already far too many laws, re- 
strictions and regulations and are op- 
posed to any new legislation not vit- 
ally needed. 


Who Suffers the Big Loss 


F there need be any new legislation 
to regulate the assignment of open 
accounts, it most certainly should also 
embrace all other obligations, instal- 
ment or otherwise, other than those 
covered by the Negotiable Instru- 


the convention closes. 
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ments Acts, including all loans upon 
inventories or under trust receipts, 
unless they are already previded for. 
Even then, lenders and creditors 
would have no knowledge of or pro- 
tection against fraud through the easy 
sale by a debtor of his negotiable 
notes and acceptances received from 
his customers, which can much more 
readily be disposed of than open ac- 
counts and instalment obligations. 

Usually when the rare case of fraud 
resulting from the assignment of open 
accounts or instalment obligations 
does occur, the largest loss is sus- 
tained by the concern acquiring such 
receivables and not by unsecured 
creditors. Our experience shows 
that generally any money received 
from us through fraud has been used 
to pay unsecured commercial credi- 
tors. 

We are definitely opposed to the 
filing in any central place of the con- 
tract, or even a notice thereof, under 
which receivables are to be transfer- 
red, as this adds more trouble and 
expense to all concerned and, in our 
opinion, can serve no good purpose. 
It would furnish one central place in 


Bruce R. Tritton, vice-president, American Stove Company, Cleveland, the newly elected National President of 
N. A. C. M. for the year 1942-43 is presented with the gavel by the retiring president, Ray C. Wilson (left) as 
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each state where competitors could 
easily find the names and addresses 
of concerns who are selling or bor- 
rowing money on their accounts re- 
ceivable from other financing institu- 
tions and then solicit the business of 
such concerns by offering concessions. 

We firmly believe that a thorough 
and impartial hearing of this whole 
subject before a group of fair minded 
bankers and business men would re- 
sult in their being opposed to any 
new legislation to regulate the assign- 
ment of open accounts or loans upon 
inventories. It would be almost im- 
possible to obtain such consideration 
from members and committees of a 
legislature, as they are usually sub- 
ject to strong political and other pres- 
sure by those definitely in favor of 
or opposed to any proposed legisla- 
tion. 

Our best judgment and the result 
of our experience of many years, 
therefore, justify us in actively op- 
posing any proposed new legislation 
to regulate the assignment of open 
accounts or loans upon inventories 
wherever such legislation may be in- 
troduced. 
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Considerations in Post-War Planning 


An Economist Studies Principles of Continuity 


of planning for a post-war econ- 

omy, it is needless to remind our- 

selves that economics is not 
an exact science. The economist 
needs to make no apology for his in- 
ability to foresee precisely the nature 
of the economic and social changes 
which will follow the war. Yet 
changes we know there will be, and 
plans must be based upon certain 
assumptions as to the conditions 
under which we may expect to live 
and to work. 

Will the new conditions be com- 
pletely different from those with 
which we have all been familiar ? That 
belief is frequently stated. If it is 
true, there is little that the economist 
or any one else can do in the way of 
planning. 

Professor Alfred Marshall, in his 
Preface to the First Edition of Prin- 
ciples of Economics, says that if his 
book has any special character it is 
in the emphasis which he places on the 
Principle of Continuity, in spite of 
all the variations of time, place, and 
circumstance. It is with that prin- 
ciple in mind that I approach the 
subject of planning for the post-war 
period, 

I assume that our post-war econ- 
omy will differ in details, in empha- 
sis, in controls, and in other minor 
respects from that to which we have 
become accustomed; but that oppor- 
tunity for free private enterprise will, 
by no means, be lacking; that inven- 
tion and innovation will continue to 
be characteristic of American indus- 
try; that competition will be fully as 
severe as in the past; that those who 
succeed and who rise to leadership 
will have better rewards and more fun 
than those who fail; that negotiations 
between employers and employes, de- 
spite frequent government interven- 
tion in support of employes, will, in 
the main, continue to be left in their 
own hands; and that those who accu- 
mulate capital and invest it wisely 


Y In embarking upon a discussion 
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will fare better than those who do not. 


Defeat Means Chaos 
ALL of this indicates, of course, 
that I assume the Axis will be 
decisively beaten. Any other out- 
come would make planning useless. 

The first step in attempting to plan 
for the post-war period must be a 
psychological preparation. 

Recently Dr. Henry C. Link re- 
ported on the results of a survey 
based upon interviews with more than 
four thousand persons, the purpose 
of which was to discover some of the 
forces at that time influencing the 
morale of the American people. The 
most striking single fact elicited by 
this survey was that there was an 
overwhelming fear for the future, re- 
gardless of who wins the war. This 
attitude prevails in spite of the fact 
that there is scarcely a single family in 
the United States which does not 
have some member or relative with a 
new job, or a steadier job, or a larger 
income than a few years ago. Only 
15% of those interviewed said their 
families were less prosperous than 
two years ago. 

Nevertheless it is well-known that 
gloom, uncertainty, discouragement, 
and fear are especially prevalent in 
business circles. Such a mental state 
is poor equipment for a post-war plan- 
ning that will require courage, re- 
sourcefulness, adaptability, and con- 
fidence. 

During the past ten years there 
has been deliberate misrepresentation 
of even the best intentions of indus- 
trial leaders. As a ‘result, because they 
fear for the future of their business, 
the future of their personal fortunes 
and those of their children, and be- 
cause they just fear the future, many 
men who should be leaders in these 
days are sulking in a corner. 
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There is no real justification for 
this despair if the future is ealtnly 
examined. In spite of laws and gov- 
ernmental activities which modify 
and regulate many private economic 
matters that were not formerly super- 
vised, those changes do not, for the 
most part, fundamentally threaten 
freedom of enterprise; they merely 
impose regulations upon the manner 
in which that freedom is exercised. 


No Cause for Despair 


WE can all perform a real service to 

the nation if we can aid in re- 
moving the prevailing mental defeat- 
ism. We do not have to assume that 
everything is going to be different 
after the war, although some pro- 
cedures will be considerably altered. 
We must emphasize the importance 
of frankly facing the fact of change 
and getting oneself adjusted and ac- 
customed to it. The outlook is cloud- 
ed but by no means forbidding. There 
will be need for struggle but there 
will also be opportunity for leader- 
ship, distinctiori, and happiness. 

In discussing plans for the post- 
war period, we must take, at least, a 
tentative position on the possibility 
of a depression. 

There are two _ diametrically 
opposed schools of thought on this 
subject, one of which predicts a deep, 
world-wide depression immediately 
after the war while the other fore- 
sees a boom. Perhaps, if the ele- 
ment of timing were considered, the 
difference between the two groups 
would not be so great. Many of 
those who expect a boom after the 
war think that it will be followed by 
a depression, while many who expect 
a depression are willing to concede 
that there may be a few months of 
boom before the reaction sets in. 


After-the-War Depression? 
HISTORY is on the side of those 


who contend that depression is a 
natural aftermath of war, but those 
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who believe we shall be able to avoid 
that outcome after this war lean 
heavily upon the intervention of gov- 
ernment. We now have federal 
financial agencies to salvage farms, 
homes, and businesses, and to safe- 
guard banks and building and loan 
associations. There are federal con- 
trols that may at any time be asserted 
over commodity and financial mar- 
kets; foreign exchange rates and the 
value of currencies may be manipu- 
lated; and the federal government is 
by far the largest single employer in 
the country, even if the military forces 
are excluded. We have set up relief 
and food distribution agencies, farm 
benefits, unemployment insurance, and 
old age pensions. Increased pres- 
sure after the war will undoubtedly 
result in larger pensions, greater un- 
employment benefits, and _ similar 
projects. 

The government has already set up 
a staff to formulate plans to cushion 
the effects of a possible collapse of 
the war boom. They have published 
a report advocating a program of 
public works, includiag express high- 
ways, slum clearance, hydro-electric 
developments, water supply, flood 
control, tunnels, subways, and other 
large scale projects. It has also been 
suggested that when the war ends, we 
shall necessarily continue our expen- 
ditures for defense on a very large 
scale. We shall probably maintain 
ourselves as the largest naval power 
and we will maintain all of the ex- 
ternal defenses which we are now 
establishing in the Caribbean, Pan- 
ama, in the Far East, in Newfound- 
land, Bermuda, Alaska, and else- 
where. 

This is an impressive catalogue of 
counter-depression forces, and it is 
by no mean exhaustive. But the 
magnitude of the war effort and its 
world-wide impact make it difficult to 
accept the view that we shall have no 
set-back. 


A Shift of Workers 


N enormous shift of workers 

from peace to war industry is in 
process. It has been estimated that, 
under present plans, 57% of the na- 
tion’s industrial output will be re- 
quired for war purposes. The Na- 
tional Resources Planning Board 
estimates that by 1944 defense work- 
ers and the armed forces will number 
27 million compared with 33 million 
for all other workers. While most 
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of these will be drawn from civilian 
industry, to which they can presum- 
ably return after the war, there are 
many others who have been drawn 
from the ranks of the unemployed and 
there are also thousands of women 
workers and older men who were not 
previously employed. Thus, the 
total of available workers after the 
war will be greater than has ever 
been employed by civilian industry. 


The Post-War Problem 


HE transfer from peace to war in- 
dustry is being aided by two pow- 
erful motives, patriotism and profit. 
Furthermore, the government assists 
in financing the transformation. But, 
after the war, the shift in the other 
direction will be more difficult. There 
will be no assurance of a buyer for the 
output at a profitable price and, of 
course, there will be no patriotic urge 
to speed the resumption of civilian 
production. The task of transforming 
buildings, machinery and tools, of 
buying needed raw materials, and of 
re-establishing a distributing organi- 
zation will require months. Since war 
industry will decline more rapidly 
after the war than civilian industry 
will expand, there is almost certain 
to be a period of great unemployment 
before the readjustment can be made. 
The main possibility of avoiding 
this, or at least mitigating it, would 
be a large program of public works 
or possibly joint-action by various 
industrial groups looking to the main- 
tenance of employment even at the 
expense of profits. As an alternative 
to a public works program, or as a 
supplement to it, the government might 
retard the shift from war to peace 
activity by continuing to produce 
armament and munitions for stock, 
and by retaining a large number of 
men in the army until civilian em- 
ployment picks up. But these are 
measures that can only be used for 
a short time, and they merely post- 
pone the evil day of readjustment to 
normal peace-time industry. 

We must also consider the possible 
effects of inflation. There is prob- 
ably no subject that is being discussed 
more frequently. 

If inflation means, as I think it 
does, an expansion of the media of 
exchange more rapidly than the com- 
modities and services to be ex- 
changed, then we have had inflation 
for some years. But the usual effects 
of inflation have been prevented by 





governmental attitudes, actions and 
policies which are familiar to all. The 
danger that we shall experience the 
effects of inflation is constantly in the 
picture. Commodity prices in this 
country have risen more than 31% 
since the outbreak of the war, Sep- 
tember, 1939, and the spiral of rising 
wages, rising prices, rising cost of 
living, and again rising wages is in 
operation. 

While we shall undoubtedly experi- 
ence more of the effects of inflation 
the longer the war lasts, it seems 
probable that existing governmental 
controls, if they are really exercised, 
plus the increasingly heavy taxation, 
especially if some form of salary 
withholding tax or a stiff retail sales 
tax be adopted, will prevent any 
devastating inflationary effects. 

The possibilities associated with in- 
flation, therefore, do not, in my opin- 
ion, materially modify the conclusion 
that a period of severe readjustment 
will be experienced after the war, 
though it may be delayed for a short 
time by a false boom based upon our 
contributions to the needs of other 
nations. After the readjustment pe- 
riod, which is likely to require at 
least several years, a new high in 
world production may be expected. 

In any event, it would seem the 
part of wisdom for each business con- 
cern to face the uncertain and diffi- 
cult times ahead by trying to make 
its organization and operations trim 
and ship-shape so as to ride out any 
possible storm. 


Peace-Time Production 


HAT kind of an economic order 

should business prepare for? 
The first job after the war will be to 
restore peace-time productions; the 
second, to restore markets. 

With American soldiers scattered 
over the earth and in many out-of- 
the-way places from Iceland to the 
South Sea Islands, all of whom are 
equipped with American supplies in 
great variety, world-wide interest in 
products from this country is certain 
to be stimulated. Food, clothing, 
heavy machinery, office machines and 
supplies, tobacco and_ cigarettes, 
chewing gum, newspapers and maga- 
zines, tanks, guns, planes, ammuni- 
tion, and medical supplies—the list 
is endless. For the residents in these 
various places to see these products 
in use by the American soldiers, and 
perhaps ‘to be able to try them them- 
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selves, is the best possible salesman- 
ship. 

There is no telling how long these 
Americans will be on hand, for who 
can say what will be the nature of 
our military establishments after the 
war? No matter how or when the 
war ends, we are virtually certain 
to maintain large army, naval and air 
forces, if only for self-defense. Bur 
if it ends, as we expect, with the 
defeat of the dictators, bent on world 
conquest, the British and ourselves 
will probably maintain forces in the 
potential trouble spots throughout the 
world for many years. We shall un- 
doubtedly continue to have com- 
pulsory mifitary training and it would 
be altogether natural to expect that 
a period of garrison duty in various 
parts of the world would be an essen- 
tial part of that training. If that 
should happen, it would cause great 
changes in the consuming habits and 
standards of living of millions of 
people in the Orient and elsewhere. 


British Economic Power 
Weakened 


[ has been said in recent months 

that the United States is about to 
become the receiver for the British 
Empire. Whether or not this proves 
to be true, we are inevitably going 
to be forced to take a larger part in 
the development of world economic 
resources than we have in the past. 
3ritish imperialism has been largely 
based on economic power and, up to 
the present century, it was respon- 
sible directly or indirectly for a great 
proportion of the world economic 
development which took place. But 
at the end of this war, British eco- 
nomic power will be greatly weak- 
ened and her national prestige will 
be irretrievably damaged. American 
capital and industrial leadership are 
certain to be called upon to share a 
partnership with Britain, or if a 
British default occurs, to take over 
her responsibilities. 

Before the war broke out, %o of 
the people of the globe lived in ex- 
treme poverty ; one-tenth enjoyed rela- 
tive abundance; and the remainder 
were distributed between these ex- 
tremes. Those experiencing extreme 
poverty were the densely populated 
countries. 

While calling attention to the back- 
Wwardness and poverty of some of these 
countries, it is possible for us to over- 
look the fact that some of them are 
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already in a process of industrializa- 
tion and are reaching the stage where 
they are supplying many of their own 
needs and are reaching out for foreign 
markets. 

Accordingly, while we are prepar- 
ing for immediately expanding ex- 
ports after the war, we must be on 
guard that our national economy does 
not become too dependent on the per- 
manence of that one-way trade. We 
must look forward to receiving in- 
creased imports and must reduce our 
tariffs to facilitate their entry. 

While it is too early to talk about 
definitive peace terms, it is not too 
early to try to get the minds of men 
and women throughout the world ad- 
justed to the ideas and aims which 
must underlie any hope for an endur- 
ing peace. If the people’s minds are 
properly prepared against the ex- 
tremes of nationalism, the politicians 
who sit around the peace table will 
approach their task in a very different 
spirit than they would otherwise. Of 
particular importance will be the atti- 
tude of American industry, American 
agriculture, and American labor. We 
must be prepared not only to open 
our markets to goods produced 
abroad, but, in addition, and requir- 
ing more foresight, we must be 
willing to help other nations increase 
their productivity. 


World Peace Will Pay 


T will cost the United States less 

to help rebuild and develop Europe, 
even without payment, if necessary, 
than it would to carry the load of 
another long and paralyzing depres- 
sion, with its unemployment, its busi- 
ness and social tragedies, and its 
inevitably accompanying crop ef 
political nostrums and demagogues. 


The reconstruction of Europe, 
China, and perhaps other areas 
should, in the long run, repay us 


through world peace and world pros- 
perity. The burden of the war and 
the reconstruction debts will be 
greatly lightened if we can keep our 
own country and the world at work. 

There is, however, only one solu- 
tion that will ultimately meet the 
difficulty that will be presented by a 
rapid rise in productive output in all 
parts of the world; that is to raise 
living standards for the low income 
groups. By raising our standards, 
we will be able to absorb more of our 
own production and at the same time 
accept larger quantities of the com- 
modities which other nations wish to 
export. In addition, we should aid 
other nations to improve their stand- 
ards. The nations now having rela- 
tively high standards must take the 
lead in this task. 


Asia Offers Big Field 


SIA, not counting the Soviet 
Union, has 53% of the world’s 
population. There is no reason why in 
China, India, and the East Indies, 
industrial methods should not be pat- 
terned after those in other more ad- 
vanced countries. Capacity to learn 
is undoubtedly present, as has been 
demonstrated by the progress of 
Japan. If the capital equipment and 
educational level of these regions were 
raised only 10%, the effect on world 
economy would be tremendous. Here 
is a great opportunity for enterprise 
and enterprise capital. It will involve 
risks and will entail problems that will 
demand great resourcefulness for their 
solution, but risk and resourcefulness 
have ever been associated with free 
enterprise. 
For less ven- (Cont'd on p. 42) 
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Personnel problems in_ offices 
these days are becoming increas- 

WM ingly hectic. Young men are 

joining the armed forces or are 
engaging in war production activities. 
Women, who have increasingly be- 
come the backbone of office work, 
are finding themselves in demand for 
many other types of industrial pur- 
suit. Added to these situations is the 
undeniable fact that office work gen- 
erally requires a better than average 
intelligence level. Moreover, prior- 
ities, price controls, government re- 
ports, taxation problems and a multi- 
tude of impeding detail must be 
carried by an office force constantly 
being diluted with inexperienced per- 
sons. 

Many concerns are experiencing 
tremendous expansions. Such con- 
cerns are finding it necessary to in- 
crease their office forces correlative 
to the production facilities. Some 
concerns are working in the other 
direction—these are decreasing their 
normal manufacturing work and en- 
deavoring to take on war work for 
which their experience and produc- 
tion facilities qualify them. These 
conditions are being reflected in the 
office. The limitations of federal and 
state wage and hour laws, and the 
laws regulating working hours for 
women do not make the picture any 
easier for the average office manager. 

Out of this welter of confusion and 
pressure, are there any devices which 
can be placed at the disposal of an 
overworked and over-wrought office 
manager, so that he can bring some 
order out of chaos? Is it possible 
that administrative planning can miti- 
gate to some degree the pains of the 
ailment—or must management suf- 
fer in silence? 

WE shall here consider the prob- 
lem from the following stand- 
points : 

S-upervision 

I-ncentives 
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The People on Your Staff 
Building Office Manpower 


By E. J. BENGE, 
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T-raining 

S-election 
The four letters above have been pur- 
posely arranged to facilitate memor- 
ization. We shall take these four 
topics up in the reverse order, inas- 
much as selection is normally the 
starting point. 

Most offices are content to sit back 
and wait for enough applicants to 
present themselves in order to make 
a selection from them. This practice 
may have been adequate in the de- 
pressed thirties, but it is far from ade- 
quate in the roaring forties. Office 
managers and personnel managers 
have to keep a sharp lookout for 
persons of ability. They must de- 
velop all sources of labor supply if 
they will avoid such a paucity of ma- 
terial that the well springs of ability 
will seem to have run dry. Adequate 
selection starts with adequate sources 
of labor supply. These should in- 
clude schools and colleges, semi-public 
institutions like the Y. M. C. A. or 
the Y. W. C. A., civic organizations 
like the Chamber of Commerce, 
friends of present employees, ac- 
quaintances of company officials, 
legitimate employment agencies and 
even an occasional carefully worded 
ad. 

If through these and other means 
you are able to coax through your 
doors numerous applicants, you then 
have a problem of sorting to do. Sort- 
ing merely by interview is not enough. 
The interview has been shown by 
various researches to be only ten or 
fifteen per cent better than chance. 
This means baldly that if you tossed 
a coin to determine whether the next 
applicant who enters your office 
should or should not be selected, you 
wouldn’t do much worse than by a 
single interview. That’s rather hard 





on your ego and mine, but we had 
better face facts and not lull ourselves 
into a feeling of security based on ill 
founded belief in our powers of judg- 
ing other folks. 


Two Interviewers Best 


WO interviews are better than 
one—two interviews by two dif- 

ferent people are better than two in- 
terviews by the same person. 

The physical examination deserves 
a more important place in office se- 
lection procedure than it has normally 
been accorded. Many offices fail en- 
tirely to use the physical examination 
with office employees, feeling some- 
how or other that most anyone can 
do office work as far as the physical 
requirements are concerned. How- 
ever, even in these times of relative 
scarcity of applicants it seems de- 
sirable to continue with physical ex- 
aminations or to install them if they 
have not been used heretofore. It 
may be necessary to lower certain 
standards, but if the physical examin- 
ation reveals certain deficiencies, fre- 
quently these are correctable with a 
little attention. This is particularly 
true of eye difficulties. The normal 
Snelling chart eye examination is in- 
adequate for close work incident to 
most office routine. Tests should 
also be made for near vision, for 
astigmatism and for color blindness. 

Because office employees lead a sed- 
entary existence, attention should be 
paid by the examining physician to 
diet and the personal habits of the 
applicants as to exercise, fresh air 
and sunshine. 


Aptitude Tests are Excellent 


APTITUDE tests have a leading 

role to play in the present melee. 
By means of such tests it is possible 
to determine many high and low abil- 
ities of an applicant, as well as to 
discover some of his interests. For 
example, some persons, and particu- 
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larly many female applicants, 
have low ability with mathe- 
matics, It isa good precau- 
tionary practice to give a 
mathematical or clerical test to 
applicants to insure that they 
have the necessary speed and 
accuracy to perform the rela- 
tively simple tasks involved in 
junior clerical work. There 
are available well standardized 
proficiency tests for selection 
oi typists, | stenographers, 
comptometer operators and file 
clerks. These should be used 
in the case of individuals who 
claim experience along these 
lines. The cost of aptitude 
tests is infinitestimal compared 
to their benefits. The real 
problem lies in the skepticism 
which many office managers 
have displayed toward such 
tests without ever having gone 
into the subject thoroughly. 

Selection is a process, not a 
gift. If an office manager will 
follow that process step by 
step in selecting a new em- 
ployee, he will on the average secure 
higher type individuals than if he 
merely depends upon snap judg- 
ments. 

Because of the higher labor turn- 
over rates and the employment of less 
experienced persons, an added burden 
falls on office executives today to train 
both old and new employees. Un- 
fortunately, training has been treated 
as some mysterious process which re- 
quires great preparation for its execu- 
tion. Such is not the case. Train- 
ing occurs either by trial and error, 
or by intent. The principal differ- 
ence between the two is that if an 
employee merely picks up his new 
duties as he goes along (the trial and 
error method) he may pick up lots 
of misinformation, or incorrect ways 
of performing his tasks. Training by 
intent, on the other hand, analyzes 
the work to be performed, breaks it 
up into logical teaching steps and 
takes the employee through those 
Steps one at a time. Most office 
managers feel that they are too busy 
to organize a program of training by 
intent—yet they cannot be too busy 
to take care of the errors which ac- 
cumulate, or of the many questions 
which are brought up by partially 
trained employees. How much better 


to do the job thoroughly in the first 
place, 
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Many office executives make a 
fundamental mistake in training 
without ever realizing it. They ser- 


iously undertake to train both new 
and old employees by telling and 
showing those employees. These are 
the first two steps of training, but 
there is a third, without which train- 
ing does not necessarily occur. The 
third step is to check up each portion 
of the material to be mastered, to 
make certain that it has been master- 
ed. If such a check up is made after 
each portion, then training becomes a 
continuous process which cumula- 
tively builds upon what has previously 
been acquired. 


Steps in Training 


HESE three steps are virtually 
principles of training and because 
they are so important they are re- 
peated below: 
In order to train an employee: 
a. Tell him 
b. Show him 
c. Check up each portion to insure 
that it has been mastered. 
Nor should we forget the office super- 
visors in a consideration of the train- 
ing problem. Many office supervisors 
are technically well qualified for their 
jobs. They have been promoted to 
supervisory positions because of tech- 
nical fitness. However, immediately 
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upon promotion they find themselves 
faced with new types of problem— 
types for which their previous ex- 
perience does not seem to fit them. 
They encounter human relationships, 
many of which are virtually unrelated 
to the technical work of the office. 

Unfortunately, each one of us tends 
to feel that he has a peculiarly well- 
conceived method of handling human 
relationships. As a consequence, we 
find office supervisors undertaking the 
direction of subordinates based on 
their respective backgrounds and phil- 
osophies, with little reference to ac- 
cepted principles. As long as their 
methods do not result in upheavals, 
top management is inclined to let mat- 
ters ride. However, in times of stress, 
like the present, poor handling meth- 
ods will cause precipitations of one 
sort or another. It behooves top 
office management to undertake train- 
ing plans, preferably based on the 
conference method, for upgrading of- 
fice supervisors in ways to handle 
subordinates. It is to be hoped that 
office management will not repeat 
some of the mistakes made by produc- 
tion management several decades ago 
in handling labor. 


ORWARD looking office execu- 
tives are willing to take at least 
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homeopathic doses of their own meth- 
ods. Not only should they develop 
training programs for rank and file 
employees and for supervisors, but 
they would do well to organize formal 
ineetings for clarification of execu- 
tive policies and practices. Many dis- 
sensions in offices are ascribable to 
differences of viewpoints of depart- 
ment heads and are not correctable 
until those differences have been 
composed. 

In laying out any kind of training 
program it is well to remember that 
teaching is a peculiar art and one 
which is not necessarily possessed by 
the person in command. If the assist- 
ant office manager has shown more 
aptitude for teaching subordinates, he 
should, by all means, be given the task 
in preference to his superior. Teach- 
ing as an ability is no respecter of 
office titles. 


Incentives—This topic opens up a 
vast field which has been explored 
but little by the office management. 
We shall here consider it from two 
standpoints : 


1. Financial incentives 
2. Non-financial incentives 

Some of the large office organizations 
have successfully applied financial in- 
centives to certain groups, but most 
office managers of smaller organiza- 
ions have felt that such plans were 
not applicable to their situations. This 
conclusion is only justified after a 
definite attempt has been made to 
apply financial incentives in the office. 
Wherever routine or repetitive work 
occurs there is a ready opportunity 
for such incentives. Wherever there 
is a considerable volume of output 
measureable in definite units there 
may be a similar opportunity, even 
though the incentive must be applied 
to groups and cannot be readily di- 
vided among individuals. Sometimes 
it is feasible to utilize costs or budg- 
ets as standards for the application of 
some type of bonus plan. 


Merit Rating Plans 


N offices having fifty employees or 
more there is a definite place for 
job evaluation and merit rating ; even 
in offices having fewer than fifty em- 
ployees some simple form of wage 
classification, coupled with an ade- 
quate merit rating plan, will provide 
a basis for administering equality in 
the disposition of salaries. Offices 
generally have been slower than pro- 
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duction departments to realize the 
benefits of job evaluation and merit 
rating. 

The job analyses which are made 
preliminary to job evaluation work 
provide a number of by-products of 
great value. These analyses fit into 
the methods’ simplification touched 
upon in the two previous articles of 
this series. They offer standards of 
use to an employment interviewer in 
bringing in new people. They pro- 
vide factual data for the subdivision 
of skills. Frequently they give im- 
portant information necessary for the 
development of aptitude tests. The 
data of the comprehensive job analysis 
can be woven together into practical 
training material, or can be used as a 
subject of discussion for supervisory 
groups. When the job evaluation has 
been completed, a system of internal 
selection based on factual knowledge 


as to job requirements becomes pos- 
sible. 


The form on page 17 shows 
a job specification used in a recent 
office study. This study included 
supervisors and it will be noted that 
one of the subdivisions of the speci- 
fication deals with the supervisory 
requirements of each job. 


It is a strange commentary on of- 
fice management that although its 
function is to maintain the records 
incident to the operation of the whole 
organization, it has been most reluc- 
tant to maintain such records inci- 
dent to the how and why of office 
personnel. I have seen numerous in- 
stances where adequate personnel 
records of the production force were 
being maintained, but where it was 
not felt necessary to develop such 
records for the white collar group. 
The logic behind such reasoning is 
completely beyond my scope of think- 


ing. 


Non-Financial Incentives 


‘UR present generation of office 
executives is coming to realize 
that non-financial incentives are far 
more important than was once 
thought. Some of this conclusion has 
been forced upon us by morale or at- 
titude surveys, which have been made 
in many quarters of the country under 
varying conditions, but all of which 
have tended to reveal the importance 
of certain’ non-financial incentive 
items. Prominent among these is the 
desire on the part of office employees 
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high salary rates. 


for recognition—recognition as to 
abilities, interest in the development 
of plans, opportunity to make sug- 
gestions for improvement, recognition 
for work well done. Other non- 
financial incentives are competition, 
cooperation with other members of 
a particular group or department, 
display (as in titles, names on doors, 
etc.) and vesting authority commen- 
surate with responsibility. Lacking 
some of these intangibles, many in- 
dividuals will not be satisfied despite 
The judicious use 
of these intanglible motivations, if not 
done for purposes of exploitation, will 
tend to weld a group together for 
common objectives and to make them 
desirous of maintaining a high pace 
of productivity. Man is primarily a 
dynamic animal. Normally he is more 
content when at work than at rest. 
However, if at work he is presented 
with frustations on all sides, his work 
life ceases to be satisfying and he 
either seeks some other kind of activ- 
ity or manifests some negative form 
of resistance to the irritants. Office 
management should endeavor to make 
working an enjoyable experience— 
one full of the zest of rivalry, the joy 
of creation, the fun of manipulation, 
the comfort of team work or the ex- 
hilaration of praise. 


Any office, large or small, can in- 
stitute a plan whereby employees have 
individualized opportunity to talk to 
the boss. If it accomplishes nothing 
more, this plan provides complaint 
drainage, but it does accomplish more. 
An employee is pleased and flattered 
at the attention shown him by those 
in authority above him—provided, of 
course, that the attention is genuine 
and not perfunctory. -Many indi- 
viduals prefer to work in small of- 
fices at rates considerably below what 
they might earn in large organiza- 
tions, and if they were able to analyze 
their own emotions in the matter they 
would realize that the personalized 
contacts and human attentions in the 
smaller group more than offset for 
them the added purchasing power 
which might otherwise be theirs. 


Broad Supervision 


(THE term supervision, as_ here 
used, is not confined to immediate 
direction, but has a larger connota- 


tion. It implies those practices and 
policies which in total influence the 
life of employees. (Cont'd on p. 40) 
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The Place of Credit in Marketing Available 


and gaining impetus every day, 

increasing demands are being 

made on the nation’s resources 
and productive capacity. Since the 
first of this year these tremendous de- 
mands have been cutting into ma- 
terials and capacities previously avail- 
able for civilian supplies. 

This curtailment of the volume of 
consumer goods produced, together 
with an increasing amount of income 
available for expenditure, has brought 
on the present inflationary dangers 
against which a “second front” has 
been established. 

I do not need to go into the details 
of what this war program—the larg- 
est undertaking in the history of man- 
kind—has done to the supplies in the 
industries represented by your group. 
Most of your foreign sources of ma- 
terials have been cut off; the use of 
domestic materials has been curtailed ; 
metal for your necessary machinery 
and repairs to equipment is being di- 
verted to more direct war uses; and 
it appears that we will have to return 
to buttons before we were thoroughly 
educated in the use of zippers. 


How War Affects Trade 


‘HESE pressure situations during 
the past six months have led to 
restrictions of one sort or another on 
your operations to the extent of ap- 
proximately 125 War Production 
Board orders which have a direct 
bearing on the textile and apparel in- 
dustries alone. These range from 
moderate restrictions and fairly high 
priority ratings to the virtual with- 
drawal of items from civilian use. To 
your advantage, however, in many 
of the instances where materials or 
products have been denied to civilians 
the Army and Navy are ready and 
Waiting to buy all you can produce. 
The impact of these orders is in- 
dicated by the results of a recent sur- 
vey which shows that during 1941 
at least 25 per cent of the firms in 
the textile, apparel, and leather prod- 
ucts industries were unable to meet 
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Civilian Supplies 


By J. Harold Stehman 


Merchandising Analyst, Department of 
Commerce, Washington, D. C. 


the civilian demands made on them— 
and the end of 1941 is practically six 
months behind us. 

It is true that some considerable 
portion of this demand was not for 
current consumption but was sought 
for the purpose of storing it away for 
next fall and winter. No reliable data 
are available as to the extent of such 
buying but there is no question of its 
having taken place—not only by con- 
sumers, but by retailers, wholesalers 
and manufacturers. 

I suppose most of us have been 
guilty in some small way of contrib- 
uting to the pressure from this source. 
But the fact that we now share the 
consequences together is rather slight 
consolation when we stop to think 
that we may have kept some materials 
from being used in ammunition, para- 
chutes, or tents—that as a group we 
may have prolonged the conflict and 
caused some further sacrifice of lives. 
However, we may have helped build 
up a supply which can be requisi- 
tioned and re-distributed in such a 
way as to carry us through a very 
difficult period. 


Many New Problems 


(THE cumulative effect of these 

trends poses some extremely dif- 
ficult marketing and credit policies. 
You have already been confronted 
with some of them—problems of 
packaging, labor supply, advertising, 
and more recently salesmen’s travel 
by automobile. 

One of my associates at the De- 
partment recently pointed out that 
the possible introduction of the “vic- 
tory” label in certain fields raises the 
vital question of what will happen to 
brand names in which producers have 
spent millions of dollars in advertis- 
ing. In the effort to conserve ma- 
terials it may become necessary to 
remove distinctive brand names from 


packages and products for the dura- 
tion. 

Manufacturers in Great Britain are 
safeguarding their investment in 
brand labels by continued advertising 
of products which are no longer avail- 
able. This is done because advertis- 
ing experience has shown that the 
buying public quickly forgets that 
which is not continually called to its 
attention. Prestige once lost is rarely 
regained. 

The survey which I mentioned a 
moment ago also shows that about 
80 per cent of the firms in the textile 
and apparel industries maintained 
their advertising budgets in 1941 as 
compared with an all industry aver- 
age of about 70 per cent. However, 
only about 10 per cent of the firms 
increased their budgets as compared 
with an all industry average of 16 
per cent. In the food industry, where 
there were many brand names and 
much good-will to preserve, every 
fourth firm expanded its budget dur- 
ing the year. 


That Inflationary Gap 
Now where does credit fit into 


this wartime economy? By this 
time there certainly can be no doubt 
in any of your minds that the “in- 
flationary gap’ you have heard so 
much about recently is not a fiction. 
There simply are not enough goods 
available to anywhere near meet the 
demands of people with new or in- 
creased incomes—and those people 
are really looking for a place to spend 
their money. 

This difference between supply and 
demand was placed at $16 Billion in 
1941 by Price Administrator Hender- 
son. He estimates that it will be 
about the same amount this year de- 
spite increased taxes and other de- 
ductions. This is the money that con- 
stitutes the real inflationary danger. 

One of the important weapons in 
the fight against this danger is the 
control of credit. Installment regu- 
lations have been in effect for some 
time and just recently further con- 
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trols of consumer credit extension 
were announced. These measures 
will aid in combating inflation by re- 
ducing the consumption of civilian 
goods—for the war period. This is 
being affected by reverting as far as 
possible in the direction of a cash 
economy. 

The first obvious result is that you 
credit men have an additional burden 
of administration placed on your 
shoulders. Also, you are presented 
with the opportunity of selling your 
goods to those customers—old and 
new—who will offer cash on the line 
or at least a greater portion of their 
invoices in cash, 


What Outlets Will Survive? 


UT I doubt if any of you will fol- 
low quite such a set procedure 
without considerable thought. Your 
regular and oldest customers and the 
good-will you have built up with them 
are much too valuable assets. Hence, 
you will be faced with peculiarly vital 
decisions of how to evaluate your 
preferences of customers. Rather an 
unusual possibility? Perhaps, but 
not so difficult as to tax your imagi- 
nation. 

Another very important considera- 
tion in your granting of credit to 
your retail customers is the possibil- 
ity of his voluntary or forced retire- 
ment from business. It is likely that 
many marginal stores will be unable 
to withstand the pressure of short 
supplies, increased costs, and less 
adequately trained sales people. Also, 
it is possible that the draft will make 
it impossible for many small units to 
be maintained when the only, or key 
individual is called into the services. 

Again referring to the Dun and 
Bradstreet survey we find that of 
companies already faced with this 
problem last year a third of them de- 
cided to sell only to oldest customers. 
A fourth of the companies determined 
to sell only to better credit risks while 
15 per cent rationed their sales on the 
basis of past orders. A total of 70 
odd percent of the decisions were con- 
centrated on these three alternatives. 


Will Rationing Spread? 


UT what if your decisions do not 
result in an orderly distribution 
through your hands into the hands of 
retailers and consumers? As supplies 
of goods become shorter it may be 
necessary to bring another weapon 
into the fight, namely rationing. This 
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26 Industry Meetings 


Draw Close Attention 


Wednesday, the third day of the Convention, was devoted 


to the special programs prepared for the Industry Groups. 


These programs and the big attendance drawn by each one 


proved a highlight of the Credit Congress. 


is one of the later but coordinated 
steps in assuring the equitable dis- 
tribution of scarce goods. 

I wish I could direct you to some- 
one who could write you a guarantee 
that rationing will be avoided. Mr. 
Henderson and his OPA staff would 
also grant him willing audience for I 
can assure you that they view all the 
problems incident to rationing with 
considerable trepidation. But it is 
one of the important weapons in the 
fight against inflation and for the 
proper distribution of scarce goods. 

As such I recommend it to you as 
a subject to which you should give 
considerable thought. You will need 
to watch each successive rationing 
step in other fields and try to foresee 
what it would mean if applied to your 
own industry and to your own com- 
pany. 

As you know the knights of the 
drawing board have had a field day 
recently cartooning “Mr. Average 
Citizen” as an oddly if not poorly 
clothed individual. I do not believe 
he will look as poorly as portrayed. 
There will be changes in styles and 
materials but they should be readily 
handled by the stylists. 


A Cut in Styles? 


HE shift from attractiveness and 

seasonal styles to neat and com- 
fortable, but primarily utilitarian 
clothing, should not mean any great 
difference in the general appearance 
of our clothing. The changes may 
tax the ingenuity of the producer and 
the distributor in many directions but 
it also offers a wonderful opportunity 





for the development of some new and 
thoroughly functional styles—especi- 
ally in men’s wear. 

These utilitarian styles which are 
being forced on a rather convention- 
ally dressed male population will not 
only answer the immediate needs of 
essential, healthy, minimum standards 
with the curtailed supplies of mater- 
ials. The real opportunity lies in 
their adaptation and promotion after 
the war. By retaining the economies 
of simplified, functional styles and 
materials the market for men’s wear 
could be so expanded and developed 
later on that present sales quotas will 
look like depression lows. 

If this seems optimistic I would 
merely ask that you keep in mind one 
point—that your own prosperity and 
that of the entire economy rests on 
the consumption of more and more 
goods sold to more and more people. 
What better alternative has ever been 
suggested to the apparel industries? 

In closing, I would like to empha- 
size that we in the Department want 
you to feel free to call upon us for 
any service that we can render. To 
quote from the address of the Secre- 
tary of Commerce before the United 
States Chamber of Commerce last 
week—“The Department of Com- 
merce is your friend in government. 
We are charged by law with pro- 
moting commerce. This duty is con- 
tinuous, both in meeting the stern 
restrictions of the war and in exploit- 
ing the great opportunities of the 
next peace. We believe that busi- 
ness is the country’s greatest force 
for social good.” 
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Machine Tools In This War 
tow Chas Shops Are Jucning de “War Production 


We view this war as a battle of 
production. It seems to us that 

Mu the side that can produce the 

most, and produce the best, in 
the least time, will win the war. 

We in Cincinnati believe that the 
United States can, and will, produce 
the most, and the best, in the least 
time. One ofthe reasons why we 
have that faith is because Cincinnati 
is a center of the machine tool indus- 
try; and machine tools constitute 
literally the key to mass production 
of military equipment. 

Not so many years ago, most of the 
people of this country thought very 
little indeed about machine tools. 
This was very natural. Machine tools 
are all inside factories. They do not 
do their work in public—like loco- 
motives or street cars. They are 
not items of household use—like auto- 
mobiles or refrigérators. Only men 
engaged in factory production had 
occasion to know much about ma- 
chine tools. 

But on the day when the United 
States inaugurated its national de- 
fense program, machine tools be- 
came a subject of general public in- 
terest; because upon machine tools 
depended, to a major extent, the suc- 
cessful completion of our program of 
national defense—which turned out 
to be a program of production for 
war, 


What Are Machine Tools? 


‘THE term “machine tools” is a very 

broad one. It is a general name 
for over 250 different kinds of ma- 
chines in common use in all of our 
factories. And when I say “different 
kinds of machines,” I mean exactly 
that. Some machine tools are as 
small as a desk. Some are as large 
as a three-story house. One type of 
machine tool—let us say, a planer— 
may no more resemble another type 
of machine tool—let us say a lathe— 
than a mowing machine represents a 
plow. In fact, as far as nomencla- 
ture is concerned, there is an interest- 
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By AUGUST H. TUECHTER, 


President, Cincinnati Bickford Tool Co., 
Cincinnati, O. 


ing parallel to be drawn between 
machine tools and agricultural imple- 
ments. A plow, a mowing machine, 
a threshing machine, and a cultivator 
are all agricultural implements; but 
they are entirely different machines. 
Their only similarity lies in the fact 
that they do work on the farm. 

Another parallel is that of business 
machines, A typewriter, an address- 
ograph, a check protector, an adding 
machine, and a bookkeeping machine 
may all fall under the general term 
“business machines”—and yet, you 
men know very well that not one of 
these machines even faintly resembles 
any of the others. 

And so it is with machine tools. 
They are of all different types and 
sizes. But they have one thing in 
common, and that is why they are put 
in the same general classification— 
All machine tools cut and shape metal. 

They had their origin, in the be- 
ginning, when mankind shifted from 
the use of wood to the use of iron 
and steel. The carpenter uses a 
saw, a plane, a chisel, a brace and 
bit, and sandpaper. He can work in 
wood, with these tools, because wood 
is soft. And the necessary power 
can be applied by the use of human 
muscles. 


A Factor in the Steel Age 


UT the machinist works in metal 

—usually in steel, and steel is 
hard. Hand tools would be slow and 
laborious. Human muscles do not 
have the power to cut steel rapidly. 
So men have invented machines to 
do the work of cutting metal just as 
the saw, the plane, the chisel, the 
brace and bit or sandpaper, cut wood. 
The carpenter works with a kit of 
tools; but to work in metal it takes 
machines to apply the cutting tools to 
the work to be done. And so these 
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machines are called “machine tools.” 
Machine tools are literally the par- 
ents of mass production. When Watt 
was inventing the steam engine, he 
tried for ten long years to get a 
cylinder bored by hand accurate 
enough to hold steam. Not until a 
pioneer machine tool was built for 
this purpose did Watt succeed. And, 
as you know, the steam engine was 
the forerunner of the industrial age. 
It was not until early machine 
tools developed an accuracy in work- 
ing with metal, such as mankind had 
never known in working with wood, 
that there was discovered the prin- 
ciple of interchangeability of parts. 


Whitney Pointed the Way 


T first, all parts of a rifle. for 

example, were made for that one 
particular rifle. Its trigger, or bar- 
rel, scraped and filed and hammered 
to fit that one rifle, would not neces- 
sarily fit another. About 1800, Eli 
Whitney, the inventor of the cotton 
gin, astonished our Secretary of War 
by showing him piles of rifle parts 
so accurately made on machine tools 
that any part would fit any rifle. And 
Whitney assembled complete rifles 
from these parts. 

With this demonstration there was 
born in this country the principle of 
mass production—which has been, as 
you know, the foundation of modern 
industry. 

The great peace-time industries of 
this country, which have contributed 
so much to the advancement of our 
standard of living—such as the auto- 
mobile, vacuum cleaner, refrigerator, 
telephone, and radio industries—had 
been built, largely upon the ability of 
factories to make, out of metal, accu- 
rate, duplicate parts. And this was 
made possible only because of ma- 
chine tools. 

Furthermore, upon machine tools 
has been made most of the basic pro- 
ductive equipment of the United 
States. Power plant equipment, 
textile-making equipment, gas and 
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petroleum equipment—all of these 
things have been made largely by, 
and on, machine tools. 

The fact is that machine tools have 
long presented a major portion of the 
basic manufacturing equipment of 
most of the industries of the United 
States. 


They Make Machines of War 


Wit the ~outbreak of the war, 

machine tools, which have long 
done most of the work in producing 
the machines of peace, were over- 
night called upon to produce the ma- 
chines of war. 

This was definitely a machine tool 
job, for machine tools cut and shape 
metal. And war production involved, 
chiefly, the cutting and shaping of 
metal. The fact is that machine 
tools are required to make practically 
every type of military equipment. 

And so—beginning with the de- 
fense needs of England, and followed 
immediately thereafter with our own 
country’s national defense program— 
the machine tool industry suddenly 
found itself confronted with a chal- 
lenge far beyond anything which it 
had ever experienced before. 

We found that this little industry 
of ours was suddenly expected to pro- 
duce in quantities that, by comparison 
with past experience, were almost 
astronomical. I said, “This little in- 
dustry of ours.” The fact is, that by 
comparison to most important indus- 
tries of the country, it has been a 
small industry. 

Until the beginning of our war pro- 
duction program, the entire machine 
tool industry never employed more 
than some forty thousand people. 
Many of the machine tool companies 
had between 50 and 150 employees— 
and the largest companies in the busi- 
ness seldom had more than 3,000 
employees. 

In normal pre-war years, we in 
the industry thought that if we did a 
total volume of 100-million a year 
we were doing very well. And in 
1932—the lowest depression year for 
the machine tool industry—the entire 
industry did a volume of only some 
22-million dollars! So, I repeat— 
this little industry of ours was sud- 
denly called upon to do an incredible 
production job. 

SOME people have wondered why 

production for war required the 
manufacture of so many new machine 
tools. They have wondered why the 
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machine tools already standing on 
factory floors for production of peace- 
time products could not simply be 
adapted to the production of war- 
time products. 

It is difficult to answer that ques- 
tion, because the answer is technical. 
I could try to explain the picture 
by putting up in front of you dia- 
grams and blueprints, but you prob- 
ably would not understand them. So 
youll have to take my word for it 
that most machine tools designed for 
the manufacture of peace-time prod- 
ucts could not be easily adapted to 
the manufacture of war-time prod- 
ucts. 

The point is that machine tools are 
custom-built. They are built to 
order. They are designed and built 
to do the particular job for which 
they are intended. And most ma- 
chine tools designed for peace-time 
production did not fit the needs of 
war-time production. 

Of course, one of the very first 
principles involved in the national de- 
fense production program, which 
became shortly a program of produc- 
tion for war, was that every existing 
machine tool, no matter how old and 
no matter for what purpose it had 
been originally designed, should, if 
possible, be equipped with new tools 
and devices which would enable it to 
go to work in the war production 
program. Machine tool builders were 
most heartily in accord with this idea, 
because the production burden placed 
upon them by the war program 
seemed almost insurmountable. 

But adaptation of old machine 
tools for war production purposes 
proved in fact the solution to only a 
small portion of the job to be done. 


Many New Machines Needed 


N order to manufacture the tanks, 

the planes, the guns, the ships, and 
the countless items of military equip- 
ment needed to win this war, the 
plants of this nation had to have vast 
quantities of mew machine tools. 

And just as had been the case 
with peace-time products, most of 
these machine tools had to be custom- 
built. They had to be built to fit par- 
ticular production jobs. 

More than that—in hundreds of 
cases machine tool builders found that 
they had to design, from the ground 
up, and build, one by one, new and 
amazing special machine tools to per- 
form, in the war production program, 
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types of work which had no counter- 
part in peace-time production. 

It is one of the paradoxes of the 
machine tool industry that machine 
tools, which are the foundation of 
mass production, cannot themselves 
be built upon a mass-production 
basis. 

Even today, with orders for ma- 
chine tools at levels which would 
have seemed incredible only two years 
ago, machine tool builders seldom get 
an order for more than 20 or 30 
identical machines. It is common to 
get an order for ten or five or two. 

Furthermore—machine tools cannot 
be built overnight. The average ma- 
chine tool is much more intricate, 
and has many more working parts, 
than an automobile. Many a ma- 
chine tool that a manufacturer would 
call comparatively simple has over 
3,000 working parts. Working three 
shifts a day, seven days a week, many 
machine tools take three months to 
build—and some take nine months or 
more. 

So, in the machine tool industry, 
the factor of time is of supreme im- 
portance. And yet, in re-arming this 
country, machine tools had to come 
first. Factories had to have machine 
tools before they could produce the 
guns, the ships, the tanks, and the 
planes needed to win this war. 


Battle Against Time 


(THE history of the industry, for 

the last two and one-half years, 
has been one of a perpetual battle 
waged against time—a battle to gain 
the expanded machine tool production 
required to equip our nation’s fac- 
tories for all-out ever-increasing war 
production. 

That was the great challenge pre- 
sented to the machine tool industry 
by the war. Well—we have all of us 
tried to do the best we could. 

We are not as far along in our job 
today as we would like to be. We 
wish we could have done more in less 
time. We have wished that by some 
magic art we could simply have said 
“Presto” and all the machine tools 
needed by the nation would have 
suddenly appeared. 

But you can’t pull machine tools 
out of a hat. They have to be built. 
They have to be custom-built. They 
have to be built carefully—because 
upon their accuracy depends the accu- 
rate functioning of the nation’s planes, 
guns, tanks, and ships. 
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The institution of banking is 
time-honored. As America has 
grown, so have its banks—in im- 
portance, functions, and stability. 


The first chartered bank in the 
United States was the Bank of 
North America, founded by Robert 
Morris, chief of the Committee on 
Finance of the Continental Con- 
gress at Philadelphia in 1781. The 
bank opened for business on Janu- 
ary 7, 1782. Checks were paid in 
Spanish milled dollars. 


There are today approximately 
15,000 banks in the United States 
and of this number 3,343 banks 


are 50 years old or more. 


Symbolizing the forward march 
of America, banks guard the re- 
sources of its citizens and supply 
all the varied facilities for credit, 
commerce, fiduciary relation- 
ships, and personal thrift. 


Statistics, Association of American Bankers. 


UYotecting Hmerical 


Banking and insurance work hand in hand in protecting the 
resources of America and the property, credit, and’ incomes 
of its citizens. 

As respects both the insurable interests of banks themselves 
(mortgagee interest coverages and others) and those of their 
depositors, the Royal-Liverpool Groups offer unexcelled under- 
writing and service facilities in practically all fields of insur- 
ance except Life. 

Address our Publicity Department for full particulars, free 
of any obligation. 


ROYAL: LIVERPOOL GROUPS 


ONE HUNDRED FIFTY WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK, N.- Y. 


AMERICAN & FOREIGN INSURANCE COMPANY * BRITISH & FOREIGN MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. ® CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA * THE LIVERPOOL 
& LONDON & GLOBE INSURANCE CO. LTD. ® THAMES & MERSEY MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. ® QUEEN INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA * THE NEWARK FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY ® FEDERAL UNION INSURANCE COMPANY ¢* ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY,LTD. * THE SEABOARD INSURANCECOMPANY ® STAR INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
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Cincinnati Credit Congress Adds 
to NACM Tradition 


The 47th annual Credit Congress 
—the first of the second World 
yy War—passed into history on May 
14th when the large crowd of 
delegates joined hands and sang 
“Auld Lang Syne” as a fitting climax 
to one of the outstanding conventions 
of the National Association of Credit 
Men. 

The Credit Congress of 1942 stands 
as a mark of honor to Cincinnati, the 
host city, and as an event in the his- 
tory of N. A. C. M., which will long 
be remembered. 

Past National President George J. 
Gruen, as general chairman, Russell 
Dupree and William A. Kroger, as 
co-chairmen, with their loyal cohorts 
of special committee men won the 
praise of the whole organization and 
certainly of the 1,500 delegates in at- 


tendance, for the efficient planning 
and conduct of the four-day session. 
When General Chairman Gruen first 
met with the Cincinnati credit men 
to discuss plans for the convention— 
that was back in early February—he 
announced that every member of the 
Cincinnati Association should con- 
sider that he is a special committee 
for entertaining the N. A. C. M. 
guests. The delegates who had the 
good fortune to attend this Credit 
Congress will certainly agree that 
Chairman Gruen’s members stood 
back of him 100%. 


Closes Notable Year 


AY C. WILSON of Salt Lake 
City, National President during 
the past year, retires after several 
years of service to the National As- 


sociation—first as director repre- 
senting the 9th district, then as vice 
president representing the Western 
division, then as president during the . 
year 1941-1942—with the fond recol- 
lection that his Association year has 
been one of the most important in 
the 47 year span of its history. For, 
it was during this year that industry 
met the disturbance, first, of war 
preparations, and, after December 
7th, the greatly speeded effort of war 
production. Despite all these adverse 
influences, the Association year closed 
with the continuation of all traditional 
activities and the surprisingly firm - 
stand of the membership behind the 
Association. As shown elsewhere 
in this issue, the total membership at 
the close of the year was only about 
1% less than that at the end of the 


President and Mrs. Ray C. Wilson and official staff lead the grand march at the President’s Ball 
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previous year and the number of 
resignations since April 30th has been 
quite noticeably less than during pre- 
vious periods. 

One of the big features of the Cin- 
cinnati Credit Congress was the in- 
terest shown by delegates in the pro- 
grams of their industry group meet- 
ings. The program for the sessions 
of the general Congress were of a high 
standard and hold the interest of the 
delegates, but it was evident that they 
were especially anxious this year to 
get around the table in their industry 
group sessions and talk over the prob- 
lems which war had left on their door- 
steps. 


Bruce Tritton New President 


BRUCE R. TRITTON, vice pres- 

ident of the American Stove 
Company, Cleveland, was selected as 
the National President for the com- 
ing year. Mr. Tritton, who has 
served the Association long and faith- 
fully both in Ohio circles and in Na- 
tional council, stepped up from the 
vice presidency representing the cen- 
tral district where he had served for 
the past two years. His assistants on 
the official staff are Paul W. Miller, 
vice president of the Atlantic Steel 
Company, Atlanta, Ga., Robert L. 
Simpson, president, C. T. Patterson 


The big Cleveland delegation headed the procession which conducted President-Elect Tritton to the rostrum, where 
he was presented with the Convention gavel. 


Company, New Orleans, La., repre- 
senting the central district, and E. L. 
Blaine, Jr., vice president, Peoples 
National Bank of Washington, Seat- 
tle, Wash., representing the western 
division. Eight new directors also 
were chosen as shown on the roster 
presented on page 26. 

The convention program really 
started on Sunday with a reception 
during the late afternoon hours for 
arriving delegates and a musicale on 
Sunday evening in the convention 
hall. The. convention proper was 
opened on Monday morning by Gen- 
eral Chairman George J. Gruen who 
presented Rabbi James G. Heller of 
Cincinnati to pronounce the invoca- 
tion. Chairman Gruen then present- 
ed the gavel to President Ray C. Wil- 
son who thus took command of the 
47th annual Credit Congress. Words 
of welcome were given by Myers Y. 
Cooper, president of the Norwood- 
Hyde Park Bank & Trust Company, 
Cincinnati, as a representative of the 
city, and William A. Kroger, repre- 
senting the Cincinnati Association. 
Past National President Charles A. 
Wells responded to the welcomes for 
the National Association. 

AS usual, the keynote address of 
Executive Manager Henry H. 
Heimann was the feature of this first 
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convention session. Mr. Heimann’s 
address is presented in full as the 
first feature of this issue of “Credit 
and Financial Management.” At the 
Monday afternoon session, which was 
presided over by Paul W. Miller, the 
vice president from the Eastern di- 
vision, addresses were heard from 
Arthur L. Moler, of the Fifth Third 
Union Trust Company, Cincinnati, 
James G. Stewart, Mayor of Cincin- 
nati, Dr. Carl D. Smith, president of 
Babson Institute, and Joseph C. Rov- 
ensky, co-ordinator of Inter-Amer- 
ican Affairs, Washington, D. C. 

On Tuesday morning, Bruce R. 
Tritton, as vice president from the 
central district, introduced Donald D. 
Conn, executive vice president, 
Transportation Association of Amer- 
ica, whose address “What Time is 
the Future?” presented an interesting 
discussion of the importance of trans- 
portation during the war period and 
after. The text of Mr. Conn’s ad- 
dress will be presented in the July 
issue of “Credit and Financial Man- 
agement.” The second address of 
Tuesday morning was given by John 
J. Rowe, president of the Fifth Third 
Union Trust Company, Cincinnati, 
who covered the subject of govern- 
ment financing and how it affects the 
national business program. 
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tion’s Legislative and Educational 
Program as an Aid to Business in 
War Emergency”; Graham H. Roth- 
weiler, Murphy Varnish Co., Newark, 
N. J., “An Association War Program 
for Survival of Business”; Harry J. 
Delaney, Meinhard, Greeff & Co., 
Inc., New York, N. Y., “The Credit 
Association’s Part in War Conver- 
sion.” 

As usual, there was no general con- 
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On Tuesday afternoon, which was 
presided over by R. W. Watson of 
Los Angeles, as vice president for 
the western division, reports were 
presented by Past National President 
John L. Redmond on the membership 
situation, and he presented the 
awards to the Associations in the sev- 
eral classes which had won first place. 
A further summary of Mr. Red- 
mond’s report is presented elsewhere 
in this issue. Executive Manager 
Heimann then presented his annual 
report. This also is printed in full 
elsewhere in this issue. 

During the remainder of the after- 
noon an interesting discussion of the 
various services offered by the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men was 
held under the direction of the Exec- 
utive Manager as_ interrogator. 
Among those who took part in this 
session and the subjects they pre- 
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sented were F. E. Jerome, President, 
Seattle Association of Credit Men, 
Seattle First National Bank, Seattle, 
Wash., “The Association Bureau 
Service in Alien Property Liquida- 
tion ;’ George E. Cowilshaw, Presi- 
dent, Grand Rapids Association of 
Credit Men, Grand Rapids Wood 
Finishing Company, Grand Rapids, 
Mich., “The Association Arranges 
Re-Financing of Manufacturer to 
Handle Essential War Production ;” 
Paul Rampe, The Chase Brass Mfg. 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio, “Helping the 
Small Business Man to Obtain De- 
fense and War Production;” John 
Mueller, Carpenter Paper Company, 
Omaha, Neb., “Possibility of Super- 
vision of Store or Business Where 
Owner Has Been Inducted Into 
Armed Service;” A. L. Podrasnik, 
national director, National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men, “The Associa- 


vention session on Wednesday, the 
time being devoted entirely to the 
sessions of the different industry 
groups. There were so many of 
these industry groups this year that 
it was necessary to hold them in sev- 
eral hotels besides the national head- 
quarters hotel. 

Many of the groups were so in- 
terested in their discussion that they 
conducted their programs through the 
lunch hour and had lunch served in 
their committee rooms. This feature 
of the convention was under the 
supervision of R. V. McCollum and 
S. J. Haider, of the Central Inter- 
change staff. 

Thursday brought a resumption of 
the general convention program with 
several excellent addresses in both the 
morning and afternoon sessions. The 
first address on Thursday morning 
was by Dr. Whitney, director of re- 
search for the Procter and Gamble 
Company of Cincinnati. The text of 
Dr. Whitney’s address will appear in 
“Credit and Financial Management”. 
The Thursday morning session was 
closed with a stirring address by John 
W. Bricker, Governor of the State of 
Ohio. Many who heard Governor 
Bricker were impressed with the fact 
that he had been mentioned back in 
the last Presidential campaign as a 
leading possibility as the Republican 
standard bearer. 

The feature address of the closing 
session was given by the Honorable 
Wesley E. Disney, United States 
Representative from Oklahoma, a 
member on the Committee of Ways 
and Means of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Representative Disney 
discussed “The Financial Challenge 
of War to American Business”. 

Then followed the report of Past 
President John L. Redmond as chair- 
man of the Nominations Committee 
and the unanimous adoption of his 
report and the installation of eight 
new directors and the three vice 
presidents. and president. 
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Fire attacks every 2 minutes 


That’s how often fire breaks out 
somewhere in this country. Losses 
last year totaled $322,000,000. 
Don’t give fire a chance to destroy 
your home or business. Be careful! 


Not Bombs...not Sabotage 


.., just plain Carelessness ! 


One of America’s dangerous enemies 
‘ is American carelessness. Day after day, 
| carelessness is causing fires, accidents, delays 
that cripple our war effort. 

Insurance can cover the direct financial 
loss. But the vital point is that the produc- 
tiveness of the factory, the machine or the 
worker is lost—temporarily or permanently. 
And remember: a plane not built is as much 
an enemy victory as a plane shot down! 

Carelessness is self-sabotage. It must be 
stopped! A Hartford Agent or your own 
broker can not only insure you against losses 
but—far more important today —he can 
furnish expert advice on preventing fires 
and accidents. You can, you must, help stop 
these inexcusable delays! 
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Hurt fingers pick Industry’s pocket 


So-called ‘‘minor’’ injuries each year 
cost industry hundreds of millions 
in lost time and production. If you 
are an employer, correct all unsafe 
conditions — if an employee, obey 
all safety rules. 
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Loose talk loses lives! 


Don’t talk in public about what outfit 
he’s with, what he wrote you, or 
where you think he’s going. If enemy 
ears hear you, your careless words 
may sink his ship! 


>a 


Keep ’em Flying! 


Hartford Agents can help you prevent losses 





To get expert advice, call Western Union 
or Canadian National Telegraphs and ask 





e for the name of the nearest Hartford Agent. 
He can furnish valuable advice on fire and 
accident prevention such as: 
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1. Store highly inflammable materials out- 
side main buildings—except 1 day’s supply. 
2. Keep oily mops, rags in metal containers. 
3. Keep fire doors, pails, extinguishers, 
sprinklers in first-class condition— have 
them inspected regularly. 


4. Be SURE that cigarette’s out. Step onit! 
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5S. Keep premises free of rubbish and junk 
—never pile things so they may fall. 


6. Keep floors free of water and grease. 


7. Provide safety shoes, hard hats, rubber 
gloves, etc. where hazards are unavoidable. 
8. While driving, observe 40 M.P.H. limit. 
Conserve rubber, gasoline and your car. 












I am sorry to have to report that 
for the first time in five years we 

W have a net membership loss. This 

net loss of 190 is not dangerously 
large, but it is nevertheless a loss. 

It is a commonplace observation to 
repeat that membership is the life 
blood of our organization. However, 
that is an observation to be empha- 
sized during the present critical times 
in our national existence. Member- 
ship turnover is somewhat increased, 
resignations a bit larger, due to war 
emergencies, government freezing of 
certain materials and supplies, as well 
as to consumer credit and installment 
regulations, which are reflected in 
commercial credit and consequently 
in our membership totals. 

The unusual and perplexing prob- 
lems facing credit management today, 
call for increased alertness of the 
credit department, and while the fu- 
ture remains an enigma we sincerely 
believe that with vigilance on the part 
of the ldcal Association officials and 
management, we may be continuously 
hopeful of maintaining our member- 
ship through the war period and a 
strong National membership at the 
conclusion of hostilities to successfully 
meet the problems of post war trade, 
which will be so dependent upon 
sound credit and the means of prompt 
and ‘efficient credit service facilities. 


No Decrease in Activities 


[N spite of the difficult times 

through which we have been pass- 
ing, our activities and progress in 
the various phases of our work have 
not decreased. This applies without 
exception to all our services, both 
tangible and intangible. 

In the Interchange field, the prob- 
lems existing have been somewhat 
intensified due to the reduction in 
business by many industries and to 
the fact that many other industries 
have turned their energies so largely 
tu war production. In spite of this, 
however, there is growing recognition 
of the great need for up-to-date re- 
ports on paying habits and ability, and 
a recognition of the fact that in times 
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Executive Manager's Report —1942 
No Deceease in NACM Activities in 


By HENRY H. HEIMANN 


when the status of a business may 
change so quickly it is even more im- 
portant than in normal times to check 
all accounts more carefully and accu- 
rately. 

There is also an increasing aware- 
ness of the necessity for preserving 
our services intact for the purpose 
of meeting the great strain upon credit 
which will inevitably come with the 
return of more normal conditions. 
During the past year our new Inter- 
change Board of Governors has come 
into existence. We believe that this 
Board, working in accordance with 
the general principals prescribed by 
our National Board of Directors, will 
be alert at all times to guard the 
interests of our Interchange activities. 

The entrance of the United States 
into the war, and the consequent ex- 
pansion of necessary economic con- 
trols, both at home and abroad, have 
required many sacrifices on the part 
of the American exporter, and have 
added considerably to the burdens 
already placed upon our Foreign De- 
partment and the Foreign Credit In- 
terchange Bureau prior to our decla- 
ration of war. These necessary sac- 
rifices have been made cheerfully, and 
the host of wartime complications now 
encountered in foreign trade, only 
serve to highlight the effective and 
comprehensive way in which the For- 
eign Credit Interchange Bureau 
serves its members in “good times 


and bad.” 
Foreign Credit Interchange? 


N its Foreign Credit Interchange 

report files, the Bureau carries in- 
formation on buyers throughout the 
world. These reports constitute the 
very backbone of the Bureau's serv- 
ice. They list the ledger experiences 
of American exporters selling a par- 
ticular foreign buyer, and set forth 
through factual data and codes, just 
exactly how American exporters are 
selling the account; how long they 
have sold it; the highest credit each 
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allows; the amount owing, past-due 


and how long past-due. In addi- 
tion, each report shows the coded 
rating accorded the foreign buyer by 
each of the exporters reporting. 
These Foreign Credit Interchange 
Bureau reports are unequalled as a 
guide to correct credit judgment. 

The work in the field of Adjust- 
ments and Collections for the current 
year has progressed along the usual 
lines. The inspection work of the 
department includes a review of the 
financial status and operations of 
the Association and its service de- 
partments, the making of suggestions 
that will improve the accounting sys- 
tem or procedure, methods of reducing 
expenses, etc. 

In addition to general supervision 
and inspection work, this department 
has prepared a study of operating 
ratios in its relation to income for 
1941 and comparative figures for 
1940 covering thirty Associations and 
their respective service departments 
for the Secretary-Managers, assem- 
bled from the various audit reports 
sent in to the National Office. This 
study should be helpful to a Manager 
in preparing budgets and as a guide 
in comparing his operating cost with 
that of other Associations. 

Early in the year a standard chart 
of accounts was submitted to the 
Managers covering income and ex- 
pense accounts for the operations of 
an Association and its service units. 


Legislative Work 


THE principal activities of the Na- 

tional Association’s Legislative 
Department during the past few 
months have been along the following 
lines: 

1. Organization in a large number 
ef our Associations of Defense Com- 
mittees which are now functioning in 
an endeavor to help industry, and par- 
ticularly small business, co-operate 
with the Government in its war-time 
program. 

2. In response to a demand from 
many sections of the country, the 
creation of a model law to be used 
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as a basis for Legislation having to 
do with the assignment, sale, etc., of 
accounts receivable. 

3. Close watch over all Congres- 
sional Bills which may affect credit 
or our credit organization. Among 
the Bills which are being watched are 
the following : 

a. The Vinson Bill, to provide for 
registration of labor organizations, 
business and trade associations. 

b. The Rabaut Bill. This Bill is 
for the purpose of providing tempor- 
ary relief to labor becoming displaced 
by reason of the war emergency. The 
chief consideration in connection with 
this Bill is the extent to which the 
handling of such relief should be left 
to the Federal Government or to the 
State Government. 


c. The Weiss Bill, to furnish finan- 
cial relief to automobile and tire 
dealers affected by freezing orders. 
There is a possibility that similar re- 
lief may be extended to other lines 
of business. 

d. A Bill introduced by Mr. Vin- 
son provides for the recapture of ex- 
cess profits derived from National 
Defense contracts. 

e. Proposed legislation having to 
do with amendments to the Bank- 
ruptcy Law. 

The above Bills are mentioned as 
indicative of the type of legislation 
which is being watched closely. This 
watchfulness will continue in connec- 
tion with these Bills and other Bills 
which have been introduced or which 
may be introduced. 


The activities of the Washington 
Service Bureau have continued un- 
abated. War conditions have brought 
many calls for assistance to the Wash- 
ington office and we believe that its 
services have continued to be of value 
to American business. 


The Summer Institute 


HE outstanding educational ac- 

complishment during the past 
year was undoubtedly the inaugura- 
tion of the successful Summer Insti- 
tute of Credit Management in co- 
operation with the Babson Institute 
of Business Administration at Bab- 
son Park, Massachusetts. Eighty 
men and women credit executives 
from 25 states, representing 21 fields 
of business were in attendance. Their 
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_ NEW-STYLE BOOK 


Hore we have tried to make this new book as 
complete as an old-style almanac but as interesting 





as your favorite radio program. You be the judge. 


This new book—informative, practical, interesting 
—was designed to answer the three questions 
asked most frequently by Credit Executives: 


@ Who needs Credit Insurance? 
© What is Credit Insurance? 
@ How does Credit Insurance work? 


The answers are short ... you can read the entire 
booklet in three and a half minutes; and the 
answers are factual... based on case histories; 
and the answers are as interesting as possible... 
all ‘‘dry-as-dust’? explanations were avoided. 


Return the coupon or write to Dept. C-6 for your 
FREE copy of “THE A-B-C OF CREDIT INSUR- 
ANCE”... no obligation, of course. 


American Credit Indemnity Company of New York, Dept. C-6 
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unanimous enthusiasm about the pro- 
gram offered and the splendid facili- 
ties available at Babson Park was 
informally expressed on many occa- 
sions during and following the close 
of the two week period. 

A number of those who attended 
have already indicated their desire to 
return for the second session which 
is scheduled for the two weeks of 
July 26-August 8. 

The regular operations of the Na- 
tional Institute of Credit continues to 
proceed satisfactorily. Reports re- 
ceived up to the time of this writing 
indicate that the 42 active Chapters 
have student registrations of 1,461. 
Since May Ist, 1941, 208 Associate 
Awards and 102 Fellow Awards have 
been issued bringing the total in these 
two categories, since the organization 
of the Institute, to 1,207 and 529 re- 
spectively. 

In the past twelve months a total 
of 1,198 course certificates have been 
issued. 


Public Relations 


OR the past year the Public Rela- 
tions Department, maintaining the 
same high rate of clippings as in the 
year before, has record of some 6,000 
stories published in the newspapers 
of the country. 

The department was also instru- 
mental in placing special features and 
articles in 80 trade and business pub- 
lications during that period. 

The department also arranged, dur- 
ing the past year, for several radio 
appearances for an Association rep- 
resentative, three of which were on 
nationwide hook-ups over the stations 
of NBC Red, NBC Blue, and Colum- 
bia networks. Additional broadcasts 
of a local nature were arranged as 
well. 

In promoting the various services 
and other aspects of the Association’s 
activities, the Public Relations De- 
partment edited, planned, and pro- 
duced several promotional folders and 
pamphlets covering services such as 
Credit Interchange, Collection Bu- 
reau, Adjustment Bureau, and gen- 
eral Membership matters. 

These were distributed to the local 
associations on a complimentary basis 
in quantities requested by the local 
managements. 

By means of special bulletins, con- 
tact was maintained with the local 
credit associations in regard to meet- 
ings, speakers available for local pro- 






grams, and other items of public rela- 
tions nature. 

Liaison work was maintained dur- 
ing the year with other trade and 
business organizations such as the 
U. S. Department of Commerce, the 
National Foreign Trade Council, The 
National Association of Manufac- 
turers, the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board, the Association of 
American Railroads, etc. In this con- 
nection the aim was to coordinate the 
work of the National Association of 
Credit Men with the efforts of these 
respective organizations along par- 
allel lines. 


War Affects Magazine 


CREDIT and Financial Manage- 

ment has been adversely affected 
in the matter of advertising revenue 
by general war conditions. Short- 
age of paper and a considerable in- 
crease in the cost of paper and print- 
ing the magazine also have made it 
necessary to reduce the size of the 
average monthly issue of the maga- 
zine. During the current summer 
months it is anticipated that the num- 
ber of pages will be still further re- 
duced. These economies are con- 
templated for the purpose of keeping 
the magazine costs well within the 
allotted budget. However, it is the 
intention to maintain the same high 
quality of material used in our maga- 
zine. The 34th annual edition of 
Credit Manual of Commercial Laws 
with its 846 pages set a new high in 
the long tradition of this important 
business book. Reviews of the 1942 
edition published in the leading trade, 
banking and general business journals 
have hailed this book as one of the 
most important on the work shelves 
of the nation’s financial officers. 

The direct mail campaign on the 
sale of the 1942 Credit Manual of 
Commercial Laws. has just ended and 
almost the entire edition has been 
sold. 

As a large percentage of the buyers 
are non-members, we have been sup- 
plying these names as prospective 
members to local Associations on re- 
quest. 

The Publications Committee has 
tried to maintain our regular price on 
ali forms, but paper and printing 
costs today make it necessary for us 
to advance these prices as of June 
Ist. Notice.to this effect has been 
sent to all buyers of our Financial 
Statement Forms. 
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With the coming of July 1st the 
Fraud Prevention Department will 
have completed its 17th year of oper- 
ation during which period it has re- 
lentlessly stymied the careers of 1,678 
commercial cheats. 

The Midwest has shown a renewed 
interest in the work of the department 
during the past fiscal year and in the 
East the Textile Division together 
with many other types of business has 
continued full support. 

Due to current conditions, con- 
siderable delay has been met with in 
terminating cases inasmuch as prefer- 
ence is being given, and justly so, to 
those matters involving war cases. 


New Fraud Coverage 


DURING the past year, the East- 

ern District of the State of Penn- 
sylvania has been added to the terri- 
tory serviced. 

Since one complete Convention ses- 
sion is being devoted to Association 
activities, I am not attempting, in this 
report, to cover in great detail the 
points of interest and value in con- 
nection with our various operations. 
However, I do want to again empha- 
size the great need for a maintenance 
and growth of our activities both dur- 
ing war time emergency and in the 
reconstruction period which will fol- 
low. The part of the Credit Execu- 
tive in both of these periods is a vital 
one. He will need the Association’s 
facilities if he is to meet the challenge 
of the conditions confronting him. I 
call upon every manager, and every 
member, therefore, to lend a hand in 
maintaining our organization, and in 
continuing its progress. This is a 
job which will require the utmost ef- 
fort from all of us working together 
in a spirit of mutual cooperation. 

In closing this report I want to 
thank all of those who have cooper- 
ated so actively during the past year 
with me and with the National office. 
[ extend my special thanks to the Na- 
tional President and Vice-Presidents, 
the National Board of Directors, the 
members of our National Committees 
and to local officers and managers. 
Without close cooperation of all of 
us the things which we are able to 
accomplish will be materially reduced. 
With that close cooperation I am con- 
vinced we can go forward as an even 
more powerful and effective organi- 
zation in the business life of the na- 
tion. 
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BURROUGHS USERS 





MECHANICAL SERVICE 


Burroughs’ own salaried, factory- 
trained, factory-controlled service men 
inspect, lubricate and adjust Burroughs 
machines; make repairs and replace- 
ments with genuine Burroughs parts. 





ADVISORY SERVICE 


Burroughs representatives, trained and 
experienced in machine systems and 
installations, are fully qualified to 
suggest time-saving short-cuts . . . to 
counsel with users in meeting today’s 
accounting requirements with their 
present, Burroughs machines. 


{ 
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OPERATOR INSTRUCTION 


Burroughs renders timely and valuable 
assistance by showing operators how 
to make full use of the many time- 
saving features and advantages that 
are built into Burroughs machines. : 





INFORMATION LIBRARIES 


Every local Burroughs office is kept 
supplied with the latest information | 
on how Burroughs machines are being 
used to meet today’s increasing and 
changing accounting requirements. | 
This information is always available to | 
Burroughs users. b 


Sa aes. 


For years Burroughs users have profited by the various services 


that Burroughs provides to help them get the most out of their 


Burroughs equipment. Today, 


under wartime 


conditions, these 
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Thousands of Burroughs users are taking advantage of these services 


to prolong the life of present equipment, as well as to meet the in- 


creasing demands and changing requirements of today’s accounting. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Burroughs 
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In addressing you I know that 1 

am speaking to many credit men 
with whom I have enjoyed corre- 

spondence, many I have met per- 
sonally, but I cannot know all of your 
faces or remember all the names. Let 
me say, however, that I have appre- 
ciated your confidence in me—your 
helpfulness—and I assure you that 
my year as President has been most 
pleasant, instructive, and very much 
enjoyed by Mrs. Wilson and me. 

‘Due to the stress of business caused 
by the entry of our country into the 
war I have not been able to travel 
about and visit local associations as 
much as I had planned. However, 
the trips I have taken have been most 
pleasant and constructive. 

I wish to thank the National: Of- 
ficers, Directors, Past Presidents, our 
Executive Manager Mr. Heimann, 
his Assistant Mr. Dave Weir, the 
personnel of the New York, Chicago, 
and San Francisco Offices, Mr. Ed 
Moran and Owen Dibbern, all of 
the local Presidents and their boards, 
and the Secretary-Managers through- 
out the country for their cooperation, 
frank expressions of opinion, and 
support. We have a very capable 
group of ladies and _. gentlemen 
throughout our entire organization. 





The Membership Situation 


I¢ IS the desire of any president to 

see an increase in membership 
during his administration. Naturally, 
I have had the same desire. We have 
held our own. The Defense Program 
has brought about radical changes in 
business, practically eliminating some 
lines of industry entirely. However, 
the events of the past vear have em- 
phasized the necessity and importance 
of maintaining sound credit associa- 
tion—flexible institutions capable of 
meeting the credit needs of the times. 
Our membership realizes this and— 
as a result, although we have not had 
a large increase in membership, that 
which we have is more loyal and the 
locals generally are on a more solvent 
footing financially. 
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1942 Brought New Problems 
WNatinuel President Reports on Progress 


By RAY C. WILSON 
National President for 
Year 1941-42 


New Interchange Board 


DURING the year our Directors 

have set up the interchange 
Board of Governors—a body of ex- 
perienced credit executives with 
power to act, who are going to solve 
the interchange problem. As they 
call on you for information and help, 
please give them your most sincere 
cooperation. 

At the November Directors’ Meet- 
ing a new revised constitution was 
approved and passed on to the mem- 
bership for their consideration. The 
Constitution Committee received an- 
swers from practically all of the affl- 
iated associations. These contained 
many interesting and constructive 
suggestions, criticisms, and proposed 
amendments. 

The sincere interest manifested by 
the members, local directors, and of- 
ficers, and secretary - managers 
throughout the country emphasizes 
the fact that we do need a new con- 
stitution. 

The character of the suggestions of- 
fered required real consideration. 
There was not time to revise the pro- 
posed constitution, submit it to the 
Board and the Local Associations for 
their approval and have it ready to 
submit to this Convention for final 
adoptioy. For this reason, on the 
advice of the National Board and 
the Constitution Committee, it will 
not be presented at this Convention. 
Your new Officers and Board of Di- 
rectors will undoubtedly take further 
action in the matter. 


Function of National Board 


UR membership is divided into 
Districts; each district is repre- 
sented on the Board of Directors. Re- 
member that at all times the Board of 
Directors affords you an avenue 


through which you may have a hear- 
ing on any of your problems. 


Our country faces serious problems 
in the immediate future. We don’t 
yet realize that we are in the world’s 
worst and most far-reaching war. We 
have only been in it five months. In- 
dividually and as business executives 
the months immediately ahead are 
going to bring stern realities to us. 
We are going to be called upon to 
make sacrifices. Wery few here today 
have made any yet. 

At present we are in an era of 
prosperity principally due to a fever- 
ish defense building program. Work- 
ers’ pockets are bulging with money 
which they are seeking to spend. 
There is a bidding for all kinds of 
raw materials and manufactured 
goods and also our manpower. Cred- 
it is easy—there is plenty of money 
to loan. Wholesalers and fetailers 
are experiencing a vast increase in 
business because many people are 
buying things they never before could 
afford and others are laying in sup- 
plies, wearing apparel, many things 
they believe they can’t obtain later. 

When this defense building, plant 
construction, program is completed 
we will see the first slow down in bus- 
iness. This has already occurred in 
some areas. 


The Real Pinch of War 


W HEN compulsory savings is in- 

stituted and invested in bonds 
or certificates redeemable after the 
qwar, when all of our war relief agen- 
cies get into full swing with their 
subscription programs, when the 
rationing program is further extend- 
ed, when the New Tax Program goes 
into effect in 1943—and all of these 
are sure to come—we will experience 
the second slow down in business. 
Then retailers and jobbers are going 
to feel the financial pinch of war and 
experience a real slump in volume and 
profits. 

In the days to come it is going 
to take nerve, stamina, and sound 
judgment—not to make loans—not 
to extend credit—but judgment sound 
enough toforego (Cont’d on p. 39) 
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Philadelphia Sets 
Fast Pace During 
Membership Race 


Past National President John A. Red- 
mond on Tuesday afternoon presented 
the report on membership with the 
» award of prizes to the following Asso- 


ciations as winners in their respective 
classes : 

Class A—Chicago, Illinois ..... 106.58% 
Class B—Philadelphia, Penna... 128.90 


Class C—Syracuse, New York 109.21 
Class D—Shreveport, Louisiana 123.52 
Class E—Saginaw-Bay City, 
Michigan 125 

The excellent showing of the Philadel- 
phia Association with a membership per- 
centage totalling 128.90% was the high- 
light of Mr. Redmond’s report on member- 
ship. The Philadelphia Association by its 
excellent increase this year of 113 net gain 
advances from Class B to Class A, those 
Associations numbering more than 500 
members. The officers and directors of 
the Philadelphia Association served notice 
that, even though they are in the higher 
classification for the 1942-43 year, this As- 
sociation will be a strong contestant for 
membership honors at the next convention. 

A list of other Associations which made 
excellent showing in the several classes 
follows : 
Class A— 


2nd place—Detroit, Michigan. 104.62% 

3rd place—Indianapolis, Ind... 102.10 
Class B— 

2nd place—Cincinnati, Ohio .. 102.82 

3rd place—Cleveland, Ohio .. 101.68 
Class C— 

2nd place—Baltimore, Md. ... 102.23 

3rd place—New Orleans, La.. 101.86 
Class D— 

2nd place—Charleston, W. Va. 107.69 

2nd place—Des Moines, Iowa. 107.69 

3rd place—San Diego, Calif... 104.83 
Class E— 

2nd place—Norfolk, Virginia. 120.83 

3rd place—San Antonio, Tex. 110.63 


Mr. Redmond’s report showed that de- 
spite the disturbing influences of the pre- 
paredness program during the first part of 
the year and the actual war conditions since 
December 7th, the net loss in membership 
was only 1%. As mentioned above, the 
number of cancellations received so far. in 
May up to the time of going to press was 
less than in previous years, so that the in- 
dications point to a healthy membership 
condition in N. A. C. M. 


Cincinnati Is Gracious Host at 
47th Annual Credit Congress 





Convention Chairman George J. Gruen 
Presents Gavel to President Wilson. 


Exporters Tell of 
War Problems at 


Congress Clinic 


The high-spot of the Export Clinic 
which followed the Foreign Trade 

\ Luncheon, at which Mr. Joseph C. 

Rovensky, Assistant Co-ordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs, was the guest of 
honor, at the 47th Annual Credit Congress 
of the NACM in Cincinnati today was the 
desire of the foreign traders present at that 
session to concentrate every effort on win- 
ning of the war, regardless of sacrifices. 

In the discussion of problems besetting 
the foreign trader today, which run the 
gamut of price control, export control, 
priorities, allocation and transportation bot- 
tle-necks, it was emphasized by the export- 
ers that every needed sacrifice would be 
made willingly, but that every effort should 
be made to continue our foreign trade at 
as high a level as possible for the mutual 
benefit of our Allies and ourselves. 

Chairman of the meeting was Mr. P. M. 
Haight, Secretary-Treasurer of the Inter- 
national General Electric Company, New 
York, who was assisted by: 

A. N. Gentes, Assistant Manager, For- 
eign Department, Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York. 

N. J. Murphy, Assistant Cashier, Chase 
National Bank of New York. 

Carl K. Giesse, Megr., Foreign Dept. 
Central Trust Company, Cincinnati. 
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Cincinnati certainly “rang the 
bell” with its excellent program 
M of entertainment for convention 

visitors. Starting on Sunday 
afternoon early arrivals were pre- 
sented with tickets to a baseball game 
between the Cincinnati Reds and the 
St. Louis Cardinals. A large num- 
ber took advantage of this privilege, 
and it was almost like attending a 
session of the Credit Congress as all 
the N.A.C.M. visitors were grouped 
in one section in the grandstand. 

The reception during the late after- 
noon was a tea party for the women 
visitors and an attractive musicale 
program given in the assembly room 
brought the visitors together for the 
first time before the convention 
started. 

On Monday evening several di- 
vision dinners were held including 
that of the Philadelphia Association 
at Hotel Gibson, the New York and 
North Eastern delegates at the Neth- 
erland Plaza; the Chicago and Cen- 
tral Division Association at Pavillon 
Caprice, Netherland Plaza. 

At 9 P. M. Mr. and Mrs. Ray Wil- 
son and members of the official family 
led the grand march which inaugu- 
rated the annual President’s Ball 
which has come to be the highlight 
social function of the National Con- 
vention. A program of entertain- 
ment provided by the Cincinnati As- 
sociation as interludes at this ball 
was highly appreciated by the dele- 
gates. 

On Tuesday morning the Cincin- 
nati credit women entertained at a 
luncheon for visiting lady guests in 
the beautiful Pavillon Caprice on the 
fourth floor of the Netherland Plaza. 
This was followed by the style show 
put on by the H. and S. Pogue Com- 
pany Department Store which was 
highly appreciated by the women in 
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(1 and 2 Above) Western Division Dinner. (1) Speakers’ Table. (2) One of the Tables. (3) Speakers’ Table and Part 

of the Group at the Bankers’ Luncheon. (4) The Food Manufacturers Had Such a Crowd They Used a Large Banquet 

Room. (5) Electrical and Radio Group. (6) Food Products and Confectioners Listen to J. Harold Stehman of the 
Department of Commerce. 
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Officers and Directors at the Meeting of the Board Which Followed the Convention Session on Thursday. Top Row, 


Left to Right, Directors Oscar S. Dietz, St. Louis; Camilo Rodeguez, Providence (New); William Hussey, Roches- 
ter (New); Emerson Jones, Lincoln; James A. Mawn, Boston; G. B. McKee, Salt Lake City; Harry J. Offer, Detroit 
(Re-elected for Full Term); Russell Dupree, Cincinnati; Walter N. Kuntz, Waco; J. A. Monier, Jr.. New Orleans; C. 


Calloway, Jr., Chickamaugua. 


Seated (Left to Right), A. L. Podrasnik, Chicago; Vice-President Paul Miller, At- 


lanta; President Bruce R. Tritton, Cleveland; Vice President Robert L. Simpson, New Orleans; Miss Annie Porter 


attendance. Tuesday evening was the 
occasion for the annual Western Di- 
vision Dinner. It was held this year 
at the Hotel Sinton. The annual 
Credit Women’s Banquet at the Cin- 
cinnati Club was the big event of the 
credit women’s group. Miss Emma 
Kiefel, of Cincinnati, presided. Miss 
Graccio Houlder, Perth, Australia, 
was the featured speaker at the credit 
women’s banquet. 


(New), Santa Fe. 


Wednesday evening the Royal 
Herd of Zebras held their annual 
round-up at the Glenn Rendezvous 
over in Newport, Ky., just across the 
river from Cincinnati. A further re- 
port on this event is given elsewhere 
in this issue. On Wednesday evening 
the Cincinnati hosts also provided an 
informal dance and entertainment in 
the general assembly hall. For those 
delegates who stayed over on Friday 











R. H. Fried, of the Fried and Reinman Packing Co., Pittsburgh, was elected 
grand exalted super-zeb of the Royal Order of Zebras at the zebra round-up 
held at the Glenn Rendezvous, Newport, Ky., across the river from Cincin- 
nati, on Wednesday, May 13th. Retiring grand exalted super-zeb George 
Wilkins, Memphis, Tenn., was presented with a diamond studded zebra pin. 
Other new officers selected at the round-up were most worshipful divizeb, 
eastern division, B. B. Arnett, Eskew, Smith & Cannon Co., Charleston, W. 
Va.; most worshipful divizeb, central division, Chas. Fallon, Physicians 
Secretarial Service, Detroit, Mich.; most worshipful divizeb, western divi- 
sion, J. F. Buehner, Standard Paper Box Cop., Los Angeles, Calif.; grand 
zebratary, Owen S. Dibbern, National Association of Credit Men, San Fran- 
cisco; and assistant grand zebratary, E. B. Moran, National Association of 
Credit Men, Chicago. After the election of officers and reports from various 
herds, the zebras greeted many guests at a delightful dinner and entertain- 
ment. The zebra caps were quite noticeable at all of the special and social 
functions at the Cincinnati Convention. 
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a special bus tour of Cincinnati, which 
visited many points of interest about 
the city, was provided. 


Legislation Studied 
at Breakfast Confab 
by National Committee 


The National Legislative Committee met 
on Monday morning at a breakfast session 
under the chairmanship of Robert L. Simp- 
son, New Orleans, newly elected vice presi- 
dent from the Central district. Other 
members of the committee who were pres- 
ent were C. H. Rison, Providence, R. L., 
eastern division vice-chairman; E. C. 
Brunst, Cincinnati, Ohio; H. E. Bucher, 
St. Louis, Mo.; A. D. Crummett, Charles- 
ton, W. Va.; A. L. Lambie, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; A. W. Macy, Indianapolis, Ind.; 
Joseph F. Miller, Ft. Wayne, Ind.; Wil- 
liam E. Moore, Baltimore, Md.; Raymond 
Perlik, Cleveland, Ohio (representing T. 
G. Murphey, Cleveland, Ohio) ; A. L. Po- 
drasnik, Chicago, Ill.; and Clarence Riegel, 
New York, N. Y. 

Among the subjects discussed by the 
committee and set down on the program 
for further study and recommendation dur- 
ing the new Association year were model 
law for the assignment, sale, etc., of ac- 
counts receivable; further efforts to pro- 
mote par clearance of checks; further study 
of the new form of Bulk Sales Law in the 
light of present-day conditions; and coop- 
eration with the National Bankruptcy Con- 
ference on the matter of needed changes in 
Chapter XI of the present Bankruptcy Act. 

It is expected that the new President 
will name a new State and National Leg- 
islative Committee by an early date so that 
work on this important phase of the Asso- 
ciation activity may be continued without 
interruption. 
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Cincinnati Did Itself Proud in Entertaining Credit Women. (1 and 2) Views at Annual Luncheon of National vo ge 
(4) Speaker’s 


tive Committee and Local Presidents of Credit Women’s Clubs. (3) At the Credit Women’s Breakfast. 

Table at Credit Women’s Banquet. (5) A Group of the Cincinnati Hostesses.. (6) Executive Manager Heimann Pre- 

sents the National Plaque to a Representative of the Credit Women’s Club of Amarillo, Texas, for the Largest Gain 
in Membership During the Year. 
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Chairman of 
Natl. Credit 
Women Reports 

By SARA JANE WHITE 


Chairman of the National Executive 
Committee of Credit Women’s Clubs 


Today, more and more women are en- 
tering the field of credit. More than 

i ever before it is not uncommon to meet 

credit women serving in the same ca- 
pacity as credit men. The progress made 
by the credit woman has not been easy and 
in order to maintain her present position, 
it is necessary for her to be alert and con- 
tinue to study all phases of our economic 
structure. Proof of her progress may be 
seen in the number of women who advance 
from the credit department to become ex- 
ecutive officers in their respective compa- 
nies. 

Today there are approximately 1000 
women carrying direct membership in the 
National Association of Credit Men, of 
which 700 are members of Credit Women’s 
Clubs located throughout the country. The 
total membership in these Clubs is approx- 
imately 1500, about 800 of the women be- 
ing assistants to credit managers. The 
members of these Credit Women’s Clubs 
work together toward a closer acquaint- 
anceship with credit women and to pro- 
mote and advance the activities of women 
in credit work. They are loyal supporters 
of the local branches of the National As- 
sociation of Credit Men. Secretary-Man- 
agers of local Associations where Credit 
Women’s Groups function will attest to 
the loyal support these women give their 
Association. 

Today, you will find credit women tak- 
ing a more active part in Association work. 
A number of Associations have women 
serving on executive committees, local 
Boards and, in some instances, a number 
of Associations have had women Presi- 
dents, all of which indicate they are re- 
ceiving recognition of their ability to take 
part in the advancement of Credit Man- 
agement as a Profession and in improving 
credit methods and practices. 

Of extreme interest and importance this 
year: were the district meetings of two or 
more neighboring clubs. These meetings 
were so well attended as to be almost 
small credit conferences, usually lasting 
two days. 

The 3-point program of Credit Women’s 
Clubs consists of education, membership in 
the National Association of Credit Men, 
and organization of Clubs. 

The credit woman executive of today 
feels her role is to encourage the educa- 
tion of her assistants and other women in 
credit management. Altogether 21 scholar- 
ships were awarded by the various clubs 
this year; Chicago and Detroit making two 
awards each and Louisville four. Also 
along the line of education, there were 
Some credit women who attended the Sum- 
mer Institute of Credit Management held 
at Babson Institute last summer. 

During the past two years, 88 member- 
ships in the National Association of Credit 





Miss Jane White 
Cleveland 


Men were obtained by women members of 
these Credit Women’s Clubs. 

Prior to three years ago, there were 
only 21 Credit Women’s Clubs. Today 
there are 37—a gain of over 75% in the 
past three years. 

These Credit Women’s Clubs have a 
uniform election date. This year a uniform 
program under which all clubs can operate 
was drafted by a special committee. Many 
of the Clubs issue monthly bulletins which 
they exchange. 

Past experience shows that the Credit 
Women’s Clubs are of great help and bene- 
fit to the local Associations. There are, 
however, about 24 cities in which there 
are a number of credit women members 
but there are no organized clubs. We 
urgently recommend that the Secretary- 
Managers in these cities assist in organiz- 
ing Credit Women’s Clubs within their 
Association. 


New York Men are 
Named for War Work 


Two NACM members in the New York 
area have recently been appointed to posi- 
tions of responsibility in connection with 
the civilian side of the war program. 

Edward F. Addis, Chairman of the Board 
of the Credit Fraternity Fund, is ad- 
ministrative officer in charge of the admin- 
istration of the recent order of the War 
Production Board prohibiting the use of 
iron and steel after August 3 in the manu- 
facture of more than 400 articles of com- 
mon civilian use. 

Lee S. Buckingham, past NACM Direc- 
tor and President of the Clinton Trust Co. 
of New York since 1934, has been ap- 
pointed State Director of the Office of 
Price Administration in charge also of 
rationing. Mr. Buckingham had been serv- 
ing as acting Federal Rationing Adminis- 
trator for New York city. 
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George H. Nippert 
Is New Head of 
Chicago A. C. M. 


Chicago: Celebrating its 46th Anni- 
versary, the Chicago Association of Credit 
Men installed the following new officers 
and directors for the coming fiscal year: 

President, George H. Nippert, Procter & 
Gamble Distributing Co. 

First Vice President, C. L. Holman, Wil- 
son Brothers. 

Second Vice President, O. A. Smith, The 
Pepsodent Co. 

Treasurer, H. H. Faulstich, First Na- 
tional Bank of Chicago. 

Directors (Three year terms) 

Emily Davidson, Chicago Pump Co. 

J. J. Hayes, Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co. 

R. L. Seaman, Florsheim Shoe Co. 

W. W. Rogers, Pure Oil Co. 

A. F. Miche, Harris Trust & Savings 
Bank 

R. C. Perlick, Acme Steel Co. 

A. S. Heiser, Flintkote Co. 

The Anniversary Dinner was one of the 
largest in the history of the Association. 
The guest speaker was Marshall . Field, 
founder of the Chicago Sun, and grandson 
of Marshall Field, founder of Marshall 
Field & Co., and one of the founders of the 
Chicago Association of Credit Men. 

At the first meeting of the new Board 
of Directors, Harvey T. Hill was re-elected 
Secretary of the Association. 

Committee chairmen of The Chicago As- 
sociation of Credit Men for the coming 
fiscal year are: 

Executive, George H. Nippert, Procter & 

Gamble Distributing Co. 

Finance, C. L. Holman, Wilson Brothers 

Foreign Trade, G. R. Hicks, Wilson & 
Co. 

Forum, Oscar Iber, O. Iber Co. 

Fraud Prevention, E. T. Larson, W. D. 
Allen Mfg. Co. 

Insurance, D. W. Eggert, R. N. Craw- 
ford & Co. 

Legislative and Taxation, R. C. Perlick, 

- Acme Steel Co. 

Meetings, W. W. Rogers, Pure Oil Co. 

Membership Executive, O. A. Smith, The 
Pepsodent Co. 

National Association Relations, C. W. 
Dittmar, Crane Co. 

Publicity and Public Relations, J. J. 
Hayes, Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co. 

Committee on Committees, P. L. Bur- 
gett, The Northern Trust Co. 

Adjustment Bureau and Business Serv- 
ice, C. E. Steele, Hart, Schaffner & 
Marx 

Collection Division, J. M. Bireley, J. W. 
Butler Paper Co. 

Credit Groups, J. C. Hajduk, Victor 
Chemical Works 

Credit Interchange, I. R. Wagar, E. J. 
3rach & Sons 

Credit Women’s Activities, Emily David- 
son, Chicago Pump Co. 

Defense, Harry E. Ingram, Public Serv- 
ice Company of Northern Illinois 

Educational, E. G. Kasch, Kraft Cheese 
Co. 
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(1) The Hardware Manufacturers Took Off Their Coats and Got Down to Some Real Work. (2) Retiring Vice-Presi- 

dent Bob Watson of Los Angeles and His Resolutions Committee. (3) A Table at the New York Dinner. (4) Speakers’ 

Table at the Chicago Dinner (There Were No Speakers, Just Fun). (5) Another Snap at the Western Dinner. (6) 
The Philadelphia and Eastern Pennsylvania Dinner. 
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President Wilson 
Reports on Progress 
in Past Year 


(Cont'd from p. 32) an apparent 
profit—sound enough to decline exten- 
sion of credit. We are in a period 
now when it is easy to say “Yes,” 
but before we realize it the time will 
arrive when it will be difficult but 
profitable to say “No.” Our bad 
credits and losses are generally made 
and accumulated in so-called periods 
of prosperity. 

We must all keep our institutions 
on a sound basis. Unsound business 
institutions are not assets to good, 
sound governments. All business 
should be conducted in such a man- 
ner during the next few years that it 
will be on a firm footing after the 
war—on a basis where it will not 
embarrass its creditors or need gov- 
ernmental aid in order to continue 
its existence. Have no excessive debt 
—no debt that cannot be orderly re- 
tired at will. The tax program will 
not allow too much expansion or too 
liberal a dividend policy. Every 
business man should adopt a motto of 
solvency first and profit second. To 
fulfill our duty to our government, 
we must shorten direct terms and 
eliminate bad or slow accounts. All 
wholesalers will have difficulty get- 
ting manufactured goods. You 
meet the sales terms or you don’t get 
them. Pass this on to the retailer 
and the consumer. It is a good thing 
for our economy. Credit is essential 
to good business, but we have been 
granting terms that are too liberal. 
Credit men should carefully scruti- 
nize the integrity of all new business 
institutions now entering the field 
and seeking credit during the war 
period. 


NAC as Credit Insurance 


YOUR credit associations, both 

local and national, are nothing 
more or less than credit insurance 
agencies, agencies which protect you 
against credit losses. This insurance 
should not be allowed to disappear 
from the business structure. 

Finally when this war is over it 
will be Americans—American Ideals, 
American Industry—that will recon- 
struct the world, and we must then 
return to the old American Ideals 
where each generation is afforded the 
opportunity to earn its own way—get 
aw.y from the stratification of soci- 
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ety idea which has been promoted 
during the last decade. Our Amer- 
ican Ideal must again become a class- 
less society where everyone will have 
the opportunity to succeed or fail in 
accordance with his ability and in- 
dustry. 

When this conflagration is over 
we are going to need credit inter- 
change. We are going to need good 
credit methods. We are going to 
need sound local and national asso- 
ciations. There will be trying times. 
I appeal to you as members of local 
associations and as members of the 
National Association of Credit Men 
to keep these associations on a sound 
footing, ready to help you and your 
nation meet the trying business prob- 
lems of the future. 

Have Faith—work diligently. 
will win. 


We 


Our Distaff Side 





San Francisco: The annual meeting and 
installation of officers will be held on June 
3 with the following elected for the ensuing 
year: Alyce Simpson, President; Helen 
Ferris, Vice President; Cecelia Boock, 
Treasurer; Merle Taylor, Secretary. A 
Convention report was submitted by Alyce 
Simpson, who represented the Club as a 
delegate to the Credit Congress of Industry 
at Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Tacoma: On May 11th the Credit 
Women entertained their employers and 
members of the Tacoma Assn. and Whole- 
salers Assn. of Credit Men with a dinner 
and program at the University Union Club. 
The speaker of the evening was Mr. Clark 
Oberlies, who chose as his subject “Per- 
sonality Plus.” 


_— 


Richmond—At the May meeting of the 
Richmond Chapter NIC the following of- 
ficers and directors were elected for the 
year ending May 1943: W. Bernard 
Whaley, Pres.; S. C. Butler, Vice Pres., 
in charge of programs; R. S. Tyree, Vice 
Pres., in charge of membership; Mrs. 
Louise E. Brown, Secy. and Treas.; Miss 
Rhoda Wilkinson, Ass’t Secy.; R. C. 
Lackey, Director-Publicity; R. E. Cow- 
herd, Director-Auditor; Miss Olivia B. 
Daniels, Director-Education. 


Pittsburgh—The fourth annual Banquet 
of the Pittsburgh Chapter NIC was sched- 
uled for June 2, at the Fort Pitt Hotel with 
Dr. Herbert L. Spencer speaking on 
“Training for, Victery and Peace.” Dr. 
Spencer is Prsient Pennsylvania Col- 
lege for Women. Chapter members who 
qualified were scheduled to receive the As- 
sociate and Fellow awards at the banquet. 
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New Officers of Local 


Associations 





The annual meeting. and 
election of the Cincinnati Association was 
held at the Alms Hotel on May 28th. At 
the same meeting reports were presented 
regarding the .final results from the Na- 
tional Convention. 


Cincinnati : 





Toledo: At the annual meeting of the 
Toledo Association of Credit Men, H. F. 
Page, Gulf Refining Company, was elected 
president; N. S. House, Howard Zink 
Corp., 1st vice president; W. E. Watson, 
Commerce Guardian Bank, 2nd vice presi- 
dent; and C. C. Schmidt, Ohio Bell Tele- 
phone Co., treasurer. 





Philadelphia: Harry E. Rhell was named 
president of the Credit Men’s Association 
of Eastern Pennsylvania at the annual 
meeting and banquet held on April 23rd. 
It was announced that a large delegation 
from the Philadelphia Association would 
attend the annual Convention. 





Pittsburgh: At the annual meeting of the 
Board of Directors of the Credit Associa- 
tion of Western Pennsylvania, the officers 
for the new Association year were elected 
as follows: Ross R. McCoy, Gulf Oil Cor- 
poration, president; Fred S. Bennett, Alu- 
minum Cooking Utensil Co., first vice pres- 
ident; Charles E. Showalter, Westinghouse 
Electric Supply Co., second vice president ; 
George F. Cronmiller, Jr., Harbison-Walk- 
er Refractories Co., treasurer. 





Detroit: H. J. Lowry, vice president of 
the Michigan Mutual Liability Company, 
was elected president of the Detroit As- 
sociation of Credit Men early in May. Oth- 
er officers elected were: John A. Markley, 
Budd Wheel Company, first vice president ; 
J. H. Frazier, Great Lakes Steel Corp., 
second vice president; C. L. Rugg, Indus- 
trial National Bank, treasurer. 





Rochester: Past presidents and old tim- 
ers were greeted at the May dinner meet- 
ing of the Rochester Association of Credit 
Men on May 20th. William C. Hussey, of 
Levy Bros. & Adler Rochester, Inc., newly 
elected national director for the Second 
district, was given a rousing greeting at 
this meeting. 


—_——— 


Omaha: H. C. Zimmerman, of Baker 
Manufacturing Co., was selected by the 
nominations committee as the committee’s 
candidate for the position of president of 
the Omaha Association of Credit Men. The 
election was held on May 28th. 





Milwaukee: At the annual meeting of the 
Milwaukee Association held on May 7th, 
the following officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, Frank G. Herbst, Herbst Shoe Mfg. 
Co.; vice president, John R. Boedecker, 
Jewett & Sherman Co.; treasurer, Wm. 
Wanvig, Globe-Union, Inc. 
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The People on 
Your Office Staff 


(Cont'd. from p. 18) at work. It fur- 
ther implies the network of executive 
procedures which have been accumu- 
lated more or less blindly over a long 
period of years and which are vaguely 
known as management policies. Too 
seldom do we take an impartial look 
at these conditions. More often are 
we prone to accept them as right 
simply because they have been in 
existence a long time. 

If you ask a dozen office execu- 
tives what they mean by such terms 
as management, administration, pol- 
icies, authorities, responsibilities, etc., 
you are very likely to get a dozen 
different interpretations, yet these 
terms supposedly are the nomencla- 
ture of management. The field of 
science would be very much confused 
if scientists were unable to agree upon 
definitions of the words which they 
use among them. Perhaps this is but 
another way of saying that executives 
generally have not thought through 
clearly their functions as executives ; 
despite this they may be excellent 
directors of particular technical sec- 
tions of a business. 

There is one concept which can be 
of great use to an office executive. 
This is the concept of administration. 
The word is here used to mean four 
distinct things: 


1. Planning 

2. Coordination 
3. Direction 

4. Control 


Planning implies that there shall be 
a clear objective and that the what, 
how, when, where, why and by whom 
shall be clearly understood in advance. 
It becomes necessary to impart the 
plan to subordinates and frequently it 
is desirable that they participate in its 
formulation. If they believe in the 
goal they are much more likely to co- 
operate than if they don’t even know 
what the goal is or if they doubt that 
the goal can be reached or is worthy 
of attainment. 


Coordination Is Important 
COORDINATION is badly need- 


ed in many offices. In fact, there 
are frequently found small groups of 
three or four people in clerical capac- 
ities where coordination is the pri- 
mary need for their effective function- 
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ing. When there is poor coordina- 
tion, things are not done on time or 
they are not done in such a way as 
to articulate with successive opera- 
tions. Branches of work stand apart 
from other work of the office and it 
is difficult to fit them together. Where 
coordination does exist, the efforts of 
individual members of the team are 
directed in their respective ways 
toward partial accomplishments which 
in turn lay the foundation for succes- 
sive levels of higher accomplishment. 
Many an excellent plan has come to 
naught because there was no coordina- 
tion following it to see that the re- 
spective parts ultimately fitted to- 
gether. 

Direction seems to be a very ob- 
vious part of the administrative task. 
Some office executives believe that 
direction is synonymous with admin- 
istration and pay little attention to 
planning, coordination or control. 
Theirs is the brute force philosophy. 
By constant driving they accomplish 
much and hence feel satisfied with 
the results. 

It is trite any longer to remind 
ourselves that there is the driving 
type of direction as well as the lead- 
ing type. We have given lip service 
to this concept for many years. How- 
ever, the problem is too complex 
to be reduced to such a simple for- 
mula. There are times in the execu- 
tion of any plan when some driving 
becomes necessary. There are some 
individuals who do not respond to 
your particular kind of leadership, or 
who are so egocentric that they do 
not respond to any form of genuine 
leadership. Such individuals must 
be handled as special problems. In 
general the highest forms of appeal 
should be used first in order to get 
action, but lower and lower forms 
become justified in case action is not 
forthcoming. 


Time Limit Is Important 


NE of the gravest mistakes in the 
direction of subordinates by of- 
fice supervisors is failing to set time 
limits. If you say to an employee “I 
want this done” he has little or no 
idea as to the relative importance of 
that task as against other tasks which 
he has before him. Hence, you should 
not criticize him if the work is not 
done at some time you need it. You 
should criticize yourself instead. 


What you should have said was, “I 
want this done by noon today” or, “I 
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want this typed with three carbon 
copies,” or “I want this done in red 
and blue ink,” etc. Specificity is 
necessary if directions are to be of 
the highest value. 

There are many types of control 
available to the office executive. One 
of the simplest is merely to discuss 
work progress with employees at va- 
rious stages. This type of control is 
in the nature of coordination because 
it constantly attempts to keep in bal- 
ance the efforts of various individuals. 
Costs, statistics, charts, final reports 
and tabular statements are other 
forms of control, which may fit into 
particular situations. Most of us do 
better work if we know that ulti- 
mately there are quality or quantity 
controls which will be applied to 
measure the effectiveness of what we 
have done. 

The Future—It takes great temer- 
ity to peek into the future of office 
management. I make no claims to 
possessing the beard of the prophets, 
but a simple glance at some present 
trends in office personnel problems 
gives an idea at least of things to 
come. 


More Women are Expected 


WE can expect more women to 

take their places in offices. 
Many of them will continue as office 
workers when the war is over. We 
can expect a growing consciousness 
on the part of office employees, which 
may result in acceptance of unionism 
or may take some other form of soli- 
darity: We can expect office work- 
ers more and more to press for a larg- 
er part in managerial thinking. We 
can expect increased mechanization so 
that many of the lower forms of office 
jobs will be performed by persons of 
mediocre ability. We can expect 
greater complexity of forms and re- 
ports as the interrelationships of gov- 
ernment and labor and business them- 
selves become increasingly complex. 
We can expect greater enlighten- 
ment on the part of top executives as 
to the importance of the office func- 
tion and as to policies applicable to 
white collar employees. 

This series of three articles, of 
which this is the last, has endeavored 
to point out the desirability of survey- 
ing the situation as a whole, the avail- 
ability of methods to simplify office 
procedures and the importance of per- 
sonnel in the continuing development 
of the office function. 
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Effectiveness of 
Credit Interchange 
in Present Times 


(Cont'd from P. 10) exclusively in 
the protective feature of Interchange. 
After the war, as we resume our nor- 
mal business practice, we will be anx- 
ious for the constructive advantage of 
this service. Reports will show. an 
improved paying condition just as 
readily as they show the opposite 
trend. It is a shame that all credit 
men have not taken advantage of the 
sales help that can be given through 
conscientious study of reports receiv- 
ed on customers previously rejected 
because of unsatisfactory paying ex- 
perience. Did you ever order a report 
on one of your customers whose ac- 
count you had previously closed be- 
cause his paying record was unsatis- 
factory? You may be surprised when 
I tell you that my experience has 
shown that in 36% of the cases, the 
report shows a decided change for 
the better and we are able to again 
establish a credit line and sell 29% 
of those accounts. 


Don’t tell me Credit Interchange is 
not good enough—does not have suf- 
ficient coverage—others in your In- 
dustry do not belong—or that it is 
too slow. I know it is not perfect 
but, when I see the predicament of 
the non-members, I am invariably re- 
minded of the little card I have hang- 
ing above my desk, which reads: “I 
complained because I had no shoes; 
then I saw a man who had no feet.” 


Are you a member, contributing in- 
formation and supporting this one 
great service activity of your National 
Association of Credit Men? It is 
your own service and the only credit 
information service of, by, and for all 
credit men. Is your neighbor a mem- 
ber? It is my sincere hope that your 
Industry will become actively en- 
gaged in promoting the service, in 
seeking new members to improve the 
coverage and reduce its cost ; and will 
assist in the Association-wide effort 
to help your Interchange Bureau Sys- 
tem produce for all professional credit 
executives that perfect tool visualized 
by those leaders who just about 30 
years ago conceived it. They were 
inspired with the desire to do a better 
job for their employer—surely we, 
three decades later, must not dissipate 
our opportunity. 
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Army Discontinues Cash Discounts 


on War 


Y recent order of the Adjutant 

General of the Army, all provi- 
sions in Army procurement regula- 
tions, directives, or instructions rela- 
tive to purchasing on a discount basis 
are suspended for the duration of the 
war. The order states that, as of 
April 30, 1942, all purchases regard- 
less of the method used (after adver- 
tising for bids, in the open market, or 


Contracts 


by negotiation) will be made on a 
firm price basis without regard to 
seller’s offer of prompt payment or 
cash discount provisions. 

The Washington Service Bureau 
is following this situation closely and 
will report developments in CREDIT 
AND FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT and 
in special bulletins. 
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Economist Looks to Principles of 


Continuity in Post-War Planning 


(Cont'd from P. 15) turesome capital 
and enterprise a big opportunity may 
be found right here at home in po- 
tentially larger consumption. Al- 
though our standard of living is 
higher than anywhere else in the 
world, families representing 60% of 
our population have incomes of less 
than $1500. Eight million families 
have incomes of less than $750 per 
year, and 11 million families have in- 
comes between $750 and $1500 per 
year. The needs of these people are 
tremendous. Prior to the outbreak 
of the war, expenditures for relief 
and social security, which had not 
appeared in the federal budget at all 
until very recently, accounted for 
nearly 50% of total federal expendi- 
tures, excluding debt retirement. 

Since upwards of 40% of the 
world’s manufacturing activity is car- 
ried on here, the United States can 
not help exerting either a beneficial 
or a retarding influence on the course 
of world economic affairs. The biggest 
market is right here at our doors 
in the furthering of better community 
living. It is said that we could spend 
10 billion a year for five years on 
highly desirable public works. Every 
important city in the land has blighted 
areas that should be replanned and 
rebuilt in order to stop the deteriora- 
tion which is each year reducing the 
revenues and the capital values of 
the city. Tremendous opportunities 
exist in the way of housing better- 
ment. A large portion of our popu- 
lation lacks adequate hospital and 
medical care; and a great increase in 
our national wealth and happiness 
could be brought about by the dietary 
upbuilding of the population. It is 
said that about 40% of our population 
lack a proper diet. 

In a stimulating article published in 
the October, 1941, issue of Fortune, 
Geoffrey Crowther, editor of the 
London Economist, says that the 
trend of economic thought suggests 
that the proper field for government 
activity is to assure to every citizen 
the essentials of a decent life, or what 
might be called a National Minimum. 

The blueprint for operating such a 
program is not of present interest but 
it is important that we direct atten- 
tion to this trend, and recognize that 
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over a considerable part of the econ- 
omy of the nation the social incentive 
is likely to become dominant. Accord- 
ingly in the post-war economic order 
there will be more rather than less 
economic planning. It will be carried 
on both on a national and on an inter- 
national scale. 


A New Style in Planning 


PLANNING is not an adequate 

word to express the growing new 
tendency. There has always: been 
planning both by individuals and by 
nations, but in the case of individual 
businesses the planning has been di- 
rected almost exclusively to pro- 
moting the welfare of the business 
itself. 

That which is, in recent years, re- 
ferred to as planning is directed to- 
ward the presumed benefit of the 
economy as a whole, and especially 
toward the economic and social up- 
grading of the less favorably circum- 
stanced part of the nation. Such 
intervention by the government in 
economic and social planning is found, 
not only in the totalitarian states such 
as Russia, Japan, Germany, and 
Italy, but in Britain, United States, 
Latin America, Australia, New Zea- 
land, and in Eastern Europe. The 
test of immediate or even near-term 
profits is frequently ignored. 

Along with this new type of plan- 
ning, there is an increased control of 
monetary and financial mechanisms to 
promote the ends sought. Govern- 
ments are taking over an ever-larger 
portion of the nation’s capital supply, 
and a growing share of the annual 
national savings. And despite the 
theories advanced by some in the 
T. N. E. C. hearings, there is no 
general belief that the country needs 
smaller savings. Not only during the 
war period will effort be made to 
stimulate capital accumulation for use 
by the government, but after the 
war thrift will continue to be pop- 
ular, and will be promoted by the 
government in order to secure the 
funds needed for implementing the 
planned programs. 

Business men should accept, with- 
out too much fretting, the necessity 
of fitting their business policies into 
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the plans which from time to time 
emerge from the government. So 
long as the rules are fair to all, the 
business manager cannot complain. 
And if he is far-sighted and diplo- 
matic he will help to make the plans. 

Having thus drawn a picture, 
sketchy though it may be, of the 
nature of things to be after the war, 
each business concern is in a position 
to check every phase of its activity to 
see how it may best fit into that pic- 
ture. Different types of business will 
need to emphasize different aspects of 
their problems, and, of course, other 
economists may draw a picture totally 
different from the one here presented. 
But, assuming that this one be ac- 
cepted, certain specific problems 
which are common to all businesses 
may be projected. 


Costs Must Be Lowered 


[NX the kind of economic order which 

we may expect after the war, costs 
of production will be of vital import- 
ance in determining which businesses 
will survive and be successful. Efforts 
should now and continuously be con- 
centrated on reduction of costs of 
production and distribution. Now is 
the time to check all departments of 
the business to see whether there are 
any leaks, or undesirable practices, 
or lame duck products that are being 
continued because of custom or in- 
ertia, which might be eliminated. 
Each step in the production process 
should be re-examined for possible 
improvement and reduction of costs. 
For example, are plants located most 
advantageously with respect to acces- 
sibility to raw materials and markets? 
If not, now is the time to give serious 
consideration to changes, for existing 
factory buildings can be more readily 
sold now than later. And, in consid- 
ering new locations, the possibility 
should be kept in mind that new, gov- 
ernmentally constructed plants and 
workmen’s housing may be available 
at advantageous prices after the war. 

On the assumption that the nar- 
rowly nationalistic point of view will 
be less current after the war and that 
American capital and _ industrial 
methods will be welcomed in other 
countries, the possibility might be ex- 
plored of securing reduction in costs 
by locating plants abroad near sources 
of raw material or near large potential 
consuming’ populations. One of the 
important reasons for the hesitation 
of American business concerns 10 
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establish foreign branches has been 
the difficulty of supervision, due in 
large part to the time required for 
inter-communication. That obstacle 
will no longer be serious after the 
war, for airplane travel will bring 
all parts of the world into close 
proximity. 

Another aspect of business which 
should have close attention now be- 
cause of probable post-war develop- 
ments is the inventory situation. If 
prices may be expected to decline from 
the level prevailing at the end of the 
war as a result of world-wide depres- 
sion, business should be giving anxi- 
ous thought to inventory control so 
as to minimize the inevitable loss. 


Need for More Capital 


OST business concerns have ac- 

quired larger inventories than 
usual because they expected prices to 
rise, and because they feared that 
transportation difficulties might delay 
or make impossible the receipt of 
needed materials. But even those who 
have not expanded their physical in- 
ventories find themselves financially 
more involved than usual because of 
rising prices. The commodity index 
may be expected to rise another 10% 
or 15% by the end of this year. 
This creates serious problems for busi- 
ness concerns. Larger working capi- 
tal must be provided and plans should 
be made now for obtaining this with 
the least handicap on the post-war 
future of the concern. 

If possible it is better to provide 
the additional working capital from 
within the business. There are two 
main ways in which this may be done 
—(1) convert all possible working 
capital into cash; e. g., sell securities 
owned, liquidate receivables as closely 
as possible, by shortening the credit 
period or by giving a premium for 
prompt payment, and keep at the low- 
est practicable level the inventories 
of finished good, supplies, and raw 
materials. 

(2) Reduce dividends so as to re- 
tain cash. Here there is another of 
those possible conflicts between gov- 
ernment fiscal policy and sound pri- 
vate finance. The Treasury has been 
advocating the adoption of an undis- 
tributed profits tax. 

If additional cash cannot be pro- 
vided from within the business, shall 
it be obtained by short-term bank 
loans, or by the sale of securities— 
i. e., bonds, notes, preferred stock, or 
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common stock ? 

In the past twelve months, loans of 
member banks for commercial and 
industrial purposes increased $1,800 
million. of which a considerable part 
must have been used for financing 
inventories. If the amount needed 
by a company for this purpose is 
large, bank loans are undesirable be- 
cause there will be increasing demands 
on the banks by other concerns, be- 
cause bank rates will probably rise, 
and because the uncertainties of busi- 
ness conditions after the war will 
make it hazardous for business to be 
heavily dependent on the banks. 

Moreover, this is a good time to 
re-examine business practice with 
respect to size of inventory. Perhaps, 
as a permanent policy, total commit- 
ments can be kept lower than had 
previously been thought possible. If so 
not only will cash requirements and 
costs for storage, handling, and in- 
surance be less, but the risk of loss 
from a post-war collapse of prices 
will also be reduced. On the other 
hand, possibilities of profits from in- 
ventory appreciation will be mini- 
mized. This, however, is not a serious 
handicap in view of the heavy taxa- 
tion of profits. 


What of Foreign Currencies 


ESIDES the problem of financing 
inventory, which is one to which 
credit men must give close attention, 
there are other financial aspects of 
the business that should be examined 
with reference to post-war planning. 
What, for example, is the outlook 
for the pound sterling and other for- 
eign currencies and how will this 
affect industries in our own country? 
It is hard to avoid the conclusion 
that sterling will be on a considerably 
lower level after the war. While the 
official rate has been pegged for a long 
time at $4.02, it has sold much lower 
than that on the “black market.” 
When trade is resumed after the war 
it will be much harder to maintain the 
fiction that the present official rate 
indicates its true value. And there 
is a strong likelihood that the official 
rate will be reduced to a more realistic 
basis. If sterling is weak, other for- 
eign exchanges may be expected to 
be weaker. 

From the viewpoint of the Amer- 
ican economy, the results would not 
be favorable. Our exporters would be 
under a handicap and the normal 
prospect would be that we would 
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participate to some extent in a world- 
wide devaluation race with all the un- 
certainties and disturbances that at- 
tend business under such a policy. 
But, if the United Nations win the 
war, it is to be hoped that they will 
exercise controls to prevent some of 
the monetary blunders which fol- 
lowed the first World War. 

Since our country is the only one 
possessing sufficient monetary gold to 
validate an international currency it 
may be that we shall use that huge 
gold hoard to impose our desire for a 
devaluation peace upon the leading 
commercial nations. Several sugges- 
tions along this line have already been 
advanced, for example, that banking 
machinery and a trade dollar be set 
up for trade with South and Central 
America; that a similar currency, 
backed by American gold and sup- 
ported by international agreement, be 
established for all international trans- 
actions, and that an international 
R. F. C., supplied with American 
and, perhaps to some limited extent, 
with other capital, be organized for 
financing reconstruction throughout 
the world. 


Branch Plants Abroad 


VEN if such a program be 

achieved in part, those American 
concerns which desire to expand their 
foreign business will probably find 
it more profitable to enlarge existing 
foreign production facilities, or to 
establish new plants in countries of 
relatively cheap currencies, rather 
than to export from American pro- 
duction. Establishment of South and 
Central American branches is likely 
to receive a great impetus, perhaps 
in part with aid from the Federal 
government. 

One post-war fact that business 
must certainly be prepared to take 
into account is that taxes will be 
extremely heavy. Our national debt 
will almost certainly reach a mini- 
mum of $150 billions and we shall 
have commitments both at home and 
abroad which will prevent any mate- 
rial lightening of the tax burden for 
many years. The Federal Treasury 
is already taking a larger share of the 
profits of corporations than that 
which goes to the stockholders. For 
example, the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company has reported that 
in 1941 taxes amounted to nearly 
$15.00 per share; Chrysler’s taxes 
were more than $15.00 per share. In 
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many other corporations the Treas- 
ury, in effect, owns a half-interest. 
Since taxes constitute a first claim 
on the liquid assets of a business it 
is essential that liberal provision be 
made for them. This requires that 
large cash resources be accumulated, 
that liquidity be constantly in the 
forefront of business planning, that 
forward commitments be limited as 
closely as possible, and that finances 
be placed as nearly as can be in 
shock-proof condition. Every business 
concern should have it as an over-all 
policy to place itself in a position 
where neither banks nor any other 
creditors can put pressure on it. 
Labor relations and the associated 
problems of unionization, collective 
bargaining, the closed shop, labor par- 
ticipation in management, and unem- 
ployment must, of course, be given 
constant and serious thought in prep- 
aration for post-war conditions. The 
pattern of those conditions is already 
clearly marked; it will be chiefly an 
extension and intensification of the 
present tendencies. It does not need 
to be said that unionization must be 
accepted as a fact and that collective 
bargaining can no longer be evaded. 


Industrial Salesmanship Needed 


UT, as was suggested at the be- 
ginning of this paper, bargaining 
will probably take place between em- 
ployer and employee with little gov- 
ernmental interference unless agree- 
ment cannot be reached. Therefore, 
industrial statesmanship of a high 
order will be in demand, for if agree- 
ments be not attained, compulsory 
settlements, not always wise nor en- 
tirely impartial, will be made through 
government agency. In the temper 
of the times not only now but after 
the war, long and costly stoppages of 
work are not going to be permitted. 
Since settlements of labor disagree- 
ments by governmental bodies are 
nearly always influenced to some ex- 
tent by political considerations, and in 
almost every case result only in a 
compromise, business would generally 
fare better if the disputes were settled 
by direct negotiations between their 
workers and themselves. Of course 
this will not always be possible but 
with enlightened leadership of man- 
agement and workers it will be pos- 
sible far more frequently than has 
been true in the past. 
It is not too socn to begin to de- 
velop among business managers the 
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art of negotiation with employees. 
Managers must sincerely, and not 
only superficially, get over the resent- 
ment they feel at being required to 
discuss wages and working conditions 
with their employees. 

And business concerns have an 
educational job to do with their 
workers and their union leaders. As 
Professor Sumner Slichter has shown, 
labor frequently demands and gets 
from employers concessions which 
are not in harmony with their own 
best interest in the long run. Busi- 
ness managers, all too frequently, 
approach negotiations with employees 
not only with a spirit of resentment 
but also with a lack of preparation. 
It is reported that, in hearings before 
the Labor Board and similar agencies, 
labor’s case has nearly always been 
better prepared than that of the em- 
ployer. 


Labor in Post-War Era 
BUSINESS management has in 


many cases been thinking de- 
fensively about labor relations. They 
have sought to avoid trouble but they 
have not deliberately set out to make 
friends and to secure confidence. 
Every industry should prepare for 
post-war conditions by asking the 
question—What efforts can be made 
by a business concern to establish 
firmly the loyalty and good-will of 
workers as well as managers? Can 
any steps be taken now to educate 
labor for greater responsibility and 
employers for greater understanding? 
Can we learn anything to improve 
labor relations from the experience 
of the British? Why do they not 
have trouble over the closed shop 
issue? What will be the effect of 
the increased employment of women 
upon wages, hours, working con- 
ditions, and labor organization? 
Women are going to be employed in 
large numbers in machinery and re- 
lated industries, where they were 
rarely employed before. It has been 
estimated that more than a million 
women will be needed for war work 
this year and more than 24% million 
by the end of 1943. In some British 
munitions plants women constitute 
80% to 90% of the workers. Are 
they going to be willing to quit after 
the war? 

Now is the time to devise methods 
to convince workers that their pros- 
perity can only be achieved if their 
employer prospers; to show them 
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that management is already think- 
ing and planning so as to keep the 
company strong and ready to meet 
the post-war difficulties. Then if de- 
pression and unemployment come, 
they will know that the employer had 
at least done his best to safeguard 
their jobs. When the business weather 
begins to look “squally,” management 
should call in some of the leaders 
among their employees and tell them 
frankly about the developing situation 
and what mariagement is doing to 
meet it. 

The feeling on the part of work- 
men that they should have a share in 
management does not usually mean 
that they want to assume responsi- 
bility for deciding important policies. 
They want to be consulted about mat- 
ters in which they are interested, such 
as wages, and hours, and working 
conditions. They may wish to force 
all fellow-workers into their organiza- 
tion. But very few want the respon- 
sibility of deciding what products 
shall be made, how they shall be 
priced, and how sold. 

Employees should be educated to 
thrift and conservatism in their per- 
sonal affairs. Too often management 
takes the position that it is no concern 
of theirs how their employees handle 
their personal affairs. This is a mis- 
take, for if workers get into financial 
difficulties they are much more likely 
to be antagonistic toward all solvent 
businesses and persons. 

With every war-time advance in 
wage rates and with every bonus paid 
there should go the warning that these 
payments cannot be counted on when 
we strike the post-war slump. The 
minds of the workers should be pre- 
pared by an advance educational cam- 
paign for wage reductions as a part 
of the necessary readjustment. 


Unemployment Still a Hazard 


NEMPLOYMENT still remains 
the chief hazard of the post-war 
period. The individual employer can 
aid in solving this problem by regu- 
larizing his own operations, by avoid- 
ing all but the most imperative war- 
time expansion of his plant and work- 
ing force, by setting up reserves of 
other plans to carry his employees 
over the depression period, and by 
keeping his business in a strong and 
liquid condition. A bankrupt or 4 
near-bankrupt company is a poof 
employer. 
Something might be done on 4 
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larger scale to meet this problem if 
through the many trade associations 
joint effort to maintain employment 
be made by the members of these asso- 
ciations and their unions. 

But over and above any efforts of 
this sort the problem must be recog- 
nized as a national one. Fortunately 
unemployment insurance and relief 
mechanisms are already in existence 
to prevent serious deprivation, but the 
only methods suggested to provide 
real employment are public works and 
production for social ends, both to 
be financed out of tax revenues. 

What has been said thus far con- 
cerning specific steps that business 
might take in preparing to cope with 
post-war conditions might properly 
be listed under the title of research— 
research to reduce costs, to control 
and finance inventory, to determine 
how to place finances on a shock- 
proof and depression-proof basis, and 
to find ways and means to promote 
understanding, loyalty, and good-will 
among employees. 

But, in addition, it is especially 
important at this time when industry 
is facing the unknown problems of a 
post-war world, to maintain and 
strengthen the staffs of men whose 
time is devoted primarily to research. 
During 1940 there were nine times as 
many men engaged in industrial re- 
search in American business as in 
1920. The next twenty years will 
see this number greatly increased. 

Besides the physical destruction in 
Europe and Asia during the war, ob- 
solescence is greatly speeded by war- 
time changes in methods, machinery, 
and materials. Some of the new 
procedures may have revolutionary 
importance. It is not possible, within 
the limits of this paper, to do more 
than to suggest a few of the more 
promising developments. 


Advances in Chemistry 


N the chemical field great advances 

are being made in the production 
of war materials, especially in the 
way-of improved explosives. Prom- 
ising steps are being taken in the 
development of organic chémicals 
from petroleum. Full scale production 
of synthetic rubber is rapidly on the 
way. And the development and im- 
provement of synthetic resins and 
plastics is continuous. 

In metallurgy, present experiments 
with different alloys and heat treating 
methods are certain to bring out 
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metals of greater resistance to corro- 
sion; of greater strength and wearing 
properties; and alloys lighter in 
weight. As an example, magnesium 
alloys are one-third lighter than 
aluminum. 

The progress that is being made in 
the refinement of electric welding will 
have a revolutionary effect on the en- 
tire metal industry. Great improve- 
ments are being made in machine 
building. Refinements in the method 
of building automatic machines are in 


the direction of greater accuracies 
and improved finishes in the wearing 
parts, and of better balancing, all 
contributing to higher speeds. 

It is the function of research in 
business to keep abreast of new devel- 
opments and apply them wherever 
possible to a particular business. One 
of the most important means, there- 
fore, that a business concern can 
adopt in preparation for the post-war 
period is to maintain and strengthen 
its research activities. 


Air Raid Precautions for 
Protection of Office Records 


Natl. Fire Prevention Assn. Issues Bulletin 


If bombs should fall on your 
building today would your vital 

lu records be ready for business to- 
morrow? 

We are in danger of air attack. 
Both incendiary and explosive bombs 
may be used. Explosive bombs will 
probably fall—there is not much that 
can be done to safeguard records 
from a direct hit by a high explosive 
bomb. However, the hazard may be 
reduced by moving records to the 
center of the building, and a sub- 
stantial degree of safety secured by 
maintaining duplicate records at a 
distant point. Fire—either acciden- 
tal or airborn—remains our greatest 
danger, by far, for it exacts the great- 
est toll. We can protect our vital 
records from incendiary bombs by 
taking the necessary precautions now. 

Our files are the Achillean heel of 
our humming war machine Today 
our war effort depends on vital blue- 
prints . .. valuable specifications .. . 
contracts . . . irreplaceable designs 
and many other kinds of records. It 
is not enough to produce these things: 
we must protect what we produce. 


UR national war effort demands 
that we look over our filing sys- 
tems now. Survey your records, de- 
termine their relative importance and 
protect them accordingly. Segregate 
vital records and house them in con- 
tainers bearing approved fire ratings 
that will assure adequate protection 
for the particular fire hazard to which 
your safe or vault is exposed. Pro- 
tect your record room by reducing all 
combustibles in record rooms to a 
minimum; prohibit smoking and 
maintain good housekeeping prac- 


tices in filing areas. Have proper 
fire protection equipment in your 
record room. Eliminate obsolete rec- 
ords—they are taking up valuable file 
space; require additional labor to 
maintain and present so much extra 
fuel in case of fire. We need waste 
paper: tons upon tons of waste paper 
are tied up in useless records in this 
country's filing systems. Don’t be a 
“hoarder”—release that needed paper 
for our armed forces by “streamlin- 
ing” your files now! 

The protection of records is not 
much different in war than in peace. 
While there is not much that you can 
do about a direct hit from a high ex- 
plosive bomb, protection against in- 
cendiary bombs is no different from 
precautions against peacetime fire 
carelessness, and many authorities feel 
that it is the incendiary bomb that 
presents the greatest menace to 
American cities. 


What Kind of Protection Needed 


HIS 1-hour, 2-hour or 6-hour fig- 

ure means that the vault, safe or 
other record container will afford 
protection to records from a severe 
fire for the period stipulated— 
whether that fire started by a match 
or fire bomb. Temperature alone is 
not the determining factor in esti- 
mating the fire protective qualities of 
a container, the duration of the fire 
being more important, for long con- 
tinued heat tends to soak through 
protective containers Approved rec- 
ord containers are insulated against 
heat as well as flames. Therefore, the 
“rating” is given as a result of fire 
tests in which record containers are 
subjected to furnace temperatures 
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carefully controlled in accordance 
with the standard time temperature 
curve representing a severe fire. 

Tests show that there is a definite 
relation between the amount and ar- 
rangement of combustible material 
and the maximum probable fire sever- 
ity and the N. F. P. A. Committee 
on the Protection of Records has de- 
veloped a table whereby the probable 
fire severity in any building can be 
approximated. This shows, for ex- 
ample, that in a fire-resistive building, 
where wooden furniture, shelving, 
etc., is used, one hour protection is 
needed if the total combustible con- 
tents (including floor and trim) is 
10 Ibs. per sq. ft 

Where the combustible contents 
amount to 15 to 20 Ibs. per sq. ft. a 
2-hour safe is suitable, and where the 
contents amount to over 35 Ibs. per 
sq. ft., a 6-hour vault is required. In 
non-fire resistive buildings the pro- 
tection needed depends upon the total 
weight of combustible material in the 
construction of the building and the 
combustible contents per sq. ft of 
ground area of the building. 
- If baffled by the problems involved, 
you can get expert advice on proper 
protection of your vital records from 
fire protection engineers who are 
qualified in this particular field. 


Protection from Incendiaries 


RECORDS protected adequately 
against normal fire hazards will 
be relatively secure against incendiary 
bomb attack. Therefore, the normal 
measures of protection proposed by 
the N. F. P. A. Committee on the 
Protection of Records in their 88-page 
report, “Protection of Records” (ob- 
tainable at National Fire Protection 
Association, 60 Batterymarch Street, 
Boston, Mass., at 50 cents per copy) 
are also applicable for protection 
against incendiary bombs. Some of 
these protective measures follow: 


1. Are your vital records in a fire- 
resistive building? Be sure particularly 
that there is a minimum of combustible 
finish or trim in your record room. 

2. Have you adequate fire protection 
equipment in your building? Automatic 
sprinklers, fire alarm system, hand ex- 
tinguishers, hose reels and also pails of 
sand and long-handled shovels for dis- 
posing of incendiary bombs. 

3. Are your vital records housed in 
approved containers which give you a 
definite degree of fire protection? Be 
sure that the record container will as- 
sure adequate protection for the particu- 
lar fire hazard to which the safe, vault, 


etc., is exposed. 
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4. Is your filing system antiquated 


and inefficient? Release obsolete records 
for our wartime paper needs. Buy forms 
with an eye to economy of paper and 
key them for automatic disposal so that 
non-essential records, requiring extra la- 
bor, will not pile up in the filing system. 
Carbons could be typed on the back of 
letter to be answered, thus saving “sec- 
ond” sheets and filing space. 

5. Have you duplicate records? One 
of the simplest methods of record pro- 
tection is to place a copy of each vital 
record in a remote location, preferably 
in another city, so that there is no pos- 
sibility that a single fire may destroy 
both sets of records. Duplication may 
take the form of: Carbon copies; pho- 
tographs, microfilm, photostating or 
blueprinting. This plan is effective only 
where a rigid routine is followed for the 
filing of duplicate material, where the 
character of the records is such that the 
duplicates will be just as useful as the 
originals and where the cost of making 
copies after a fire will not be prohibitive. 

6. Does your filing system afford easy 
and convenient access to where the rec- 
ords are being used? Records should 
always be kept in containers when not 
in use. 

7. Have you drilled your office work- 
ers how to return records to containers 
in case of daytime emergency as part of 
your fire and fire exit drills? Remem- 
ber: whatever type of recotd protection 
equipment is provided it will be useless 
unless its doors are closed when a fire 
occurs. 

8. Have you eliminated all wooden 
furniture and substituted metal shelving 
and furniture, wherever possible, in your 
file room? Good housekeeping condi- 
tions should be constantly maintained in 
record rooms. Keep combustibles at a 
minimum in the file room. Do not store 
flammable liquids such as oils and type- 
writer cleaners in the record room. 
Smoking should be absolutely forbidden 
in the record area. 


Forms of Record Containers 


ERE are the most common forms 
of record containers and their 
probable effectiveness in air raids: 
Insulated Files and Cabinets. In- 
cendiary bombs of the two-pound 
magnesium type may penetrate steel 
files on the top floor of an ordinary 
building. For situations where prob- 
able fire exposure is slight, insulated 
files and cabinets have an important 
field. They offer more resistance to 
incendiary bombs than ordinary steel 
files. However, realize their limita- 
tions: do not rely on a device with a 
half-hour fire rating where a four- 
hour fire is probable. Ordinary un- 
insulated steel files furnish little or 
no fire protection for their contents, 
although like any steel furniture they 
are of value in reducing the amount 
of combustible materials in the room 





and reducing the probability of the 
start and spread of fire. A fire from 
a small incendiary bomb would have 
little chance of spreading when rec- 
ords are housed in steel files and there 
is no other combustible material ex- 
posed. 

Safes are the commonest method 
of record protection. A common 
two-pound magnesium bomb will not 
penetrate a standard safe even if it 
is in the open. Modern safes are not 
only tested for fire resistance, but are 
designed to withstand the falls and 
impacts due to the collapse of build- 
ings. 

Vaults offer excellent protection 
against fire bombs and they are com- 
monly used where large volumes of 
records are to be safeguarded. Tested 
vault doors like safes are available in 
various fire ratings. Many old vaults 
with uncertain walls and with unin- 
sulated steel plate doors do not war- 
rant the confidence that is placed in 
them. 


Protection from Bombs: 


ALTHOUGH safes and vaults pro- 

vide some protection for high ex- 
plosive bombs no ordinary safe or 
vault offers protection from a direct 
hit from a demolition bomb. It has 
been determined that the center of 
the building in floors some distance 
above the ground and several stories 
below the roof is the safest from 
high explosive bombs and therefore, 
if possible, vital records should be 
moved to that ‘location. In case of 
multiple occupancies some system 
might be worked out for middle floor 
tenants to share record facilities with 
other tenants. However, in every 
case vital records should be stored in 
duplicate at another location. Al- 
though you should be prepared for all 
eventualities danger from high ex- 
plosive bombs is less than from fire 
bombs. It is reported that in Eng- 
land for every ton of structural steel 
irreparably damaged by high explo- 
sive bombs, 10 tons were damaged by 
fire. 


Southern Style 
Mr. Samuel: this is Alonzo I will 
Settle up with you as Soon as Pos- 
sible But what delay me my wife 
went South Saturday to See her 
Aunt is very Sick that what Broke 
me But it will Be OK with me And 
you 
happy New Year I Rec your Card 
thank Alonzo.—E-xchange. 
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N. Y. C. Chapter 
Holds Its 23rd 


Annual Banquet 


New York—The 23rd annual banquet 
and commencement of the New York Chap- 
ter NIC was held on May 26 at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania. A record number of Chap- 
ter students and alumni were in attendance. 

At the commencement exercises, Mr. Da- 
vid A. Weir, Ass’t Executive Manager of 
the NACM, presented nine students with 
Associate awards, and nine with Fellow 
awards. State Supreme Court Justice Sam- 
uel Null was the feature speaker, and Pro- 
jessor Wilbur K. McKee of New York 
University was toastmaster. A program of 
dancing to the music of Stuart Donaldson 
and his orchestra closed the evening. 

Chapter officers for the current year are: 
Pres., Frank R. McGoey, National Carbon 
Co., Inc.; Vice Pres., A. Melville Jackman, 
Edmund Wright Ginsberg Corp.; Vice 
Pres. Wm. W. Stebbins, Cannon Mills, 
Inc.; Vice Pres., Peter V. Cerar, Cullen 
Fuel Co., Inc.; Vice Pres., Clifford Har- 
rison, Wm. Iselin and Co., Inc.; Secy., 
Geo. E. Koenig, Mfrs. Trust Co.; Treas., 
Albert H. Walters, Prentice-Hall, Inc. 


Berl Boyd Promoted 


Berl Boyd, who was President of the 
Louisville Credit Men’s Ass’n last year be- 
fore being called to duty in the U. S. Army, 
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DEPENDABLE PROTECTION 


Wholesalers Sales, Inventories 
and Credits 


Sales of wholesalers were up 23 

per cent in April, 1942 compared 

W with April a year ago, according 
to an announcement released to- 
day by J. C. Capt, Director of the 
Census. Gains recorded for January, 
February, and March of this year 
compared with corresponding months 
a year ago were 37 per cent, 34 per 
cent, and 28 per cent, respectively. 
For the first four months of 1942, the 
average gain amounted to 31 per cent 
over corresponding months of 1941. 
Sales increased 2 per cent between the 
months of March and April, 1942 as 


was recently promoted and is now a Major 
stationed at Fort Knox. He recently re- 
turned from Fort Leavenworth, Kansas 
where he attended a course in the Com- 
mand and General Staff School. 


Buffalo—At the organization meeting of 
directors of the Credit Men’s Association 
of Western New York, Clarence H. Neu- 
reuter, manager of Hasselbeck Cheese Di- 
vision, The Borden Company, was elected 
President; Earl S. Dietsch of Mullen & 
Gunn, Inc., Ist Vice President; F. Ben 
Cody of J. N. Adam & Co., 2nd Vice Presi- 
dent, and Ira D. Johnson was reelected 
Secretary-T reasurer. 


Employment Mart 


POSITION OPEN—Nationally known manu- 
facturer of floor coverings requires draft exempt 
credit manager. Knowledge of wholesale credits 
and collection necessary. Enclose recent photo 
and state age, dependents, draft status, educa- 
tion, business experience, and salary desired in 
first letter. Application will be held in strictest 
confidence. Address Box AB-2, Credit and Fi- 
nancial Management. 


CREDIT — COLLECTION EXECUTIVE 
(42) Married, Law and Administration Graduate. 
Consider assistant in key departments. Native 
executive ability. Reliable. Address Box F-1. 
Credit and Financial Management. 


CREDIT and FINANCIAL MANAGER: 
Accountant eight years under CPA supervision; 
Credit Manager two; Treasurer-Comptroller 
duties four; successfully control $800,000 budget ; 
make collections and increase sales; analyze 
customers’ problems; install systems; earn three 
times salary in cash discounts; Age 32; Citizen, 
College background; Executive caliber; desire 
officership in larger corporation. Address Box 
F-2. Credit and Financial Management. 


MANAGER of Credit Association for past 
three years seeks new connection; prior employ- 
ment totaled seven years and embraced research, 
surveys, organizing, supervision; previously in 
export trade for fifteen years, with experience in 
sales, credits, collections. e 49; native born. 
Address Box F-3. Credit and Financial Manage- 
ment. 


Middle aged Credit-Collection Manager with 
years of training and experience desires perman- 
ent connection. Will locate anywhere with nom- 
inal salary until worth is established. Full_in- 
formation with references upon request to Box 
F-4, Credit and Financial Management. 
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against the increase of 7 per cent 
which occurred between these months 
a year ago. 

This monthly study is conducted 
jointly by the National Association 
of Credit Men and the Bureau of 
the Census. Detailed figures are 
presented in the following tables in 
summary for the United States, and 
insofar as the data permit without 
disclosing individual operations, by 
geographic divisions. 

Inventories, in terms of dollars 
based on cost values, at the close of 
April were down 3 per cent.compared 
with March. This is the first month 
since December, 1940 when inventor- 
ies at the end of the month were lower 
than those at the beginning. Increases 
at the close of February and March 
were less than .5 of 1 per cent over 
inventories at the beginning of these 
months. Compared with April a year 
ago, inventories at the close of April, 
1942 showed an increase in dollar 
volume of 16 per cent as against the 
20 per cent increase reported between 
the months of March, 1941 and 
March, 1942. While for thirty-three 
consecutive months, inventories have 
exceeded those at the same date one 
year earlier, a decline from the high 
of 29 per cent which are registered 
for December, 1941 has since been 
recorded each month. Inventories at 
the close of January, 1942 were 25 
per cent above those recorded for 
January, 1941; for February, the in- 
crease was 24 per cent; and for 
March, the increase was 20 per cent. 

Collections on accounts receivable 
for April, 1942 were up 5 per cent 
compared with collections for April, 
1941, and show a slight gain (2 per 
cent) over March of this year. The 
collection ratio for April, 1942 was 
83 as against the ratio of 78 for April, 
1941, and 81 for March of this year. 
Accounts receivable were 20 per cent 
greater on April 1, 1942 than at the 
same date in 1941, as against the in- 
creases of 24 per cent recorded for 
March of this year over March a 
year ago. Accounts receivable were 
2 per cent greater on April 1, 1942 
than on March 1, 1942, correspond- 
ing to the increase registered between 
the months of February and March 
of this year. 









WHOLESALERS’ sales and inventories, April, 1942 


Inventory—End-of-Month(At Cost) 
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Kind of Business 
Apr.}Apr.}|Mar. 
1942 | 1941 | 1942 
OUR UEIID .. osds'coscaxspscavchonsvearcodsba 202 +8 | +6 $4,619 | +21 $19,990 96 +11 | —2 254 | 215 | 264 
Chemicals SEEIDS nine shed acd cs onescoussseceusy 17 +13 —5 1,768 | +29 7, 11 +39 + 6 67] 57] 61 
PRE INT NINDS 550 55 ov as oo obins-nsns's os vee cinn Ke 65 +31 +17 3,710 } +39 13,335 16 +33 +3 174 | 150 | 210 
Clothing and furnishings, except shoes................ 44 +15 ae 4,070 | +28 16,006 22 +21 + 6 139 | 143 | 120 
Shoes and other footwear........ccccecscccecscccccens 34 +40 +9 19,870 | +34 70,111 20 +21 + § 7] 741 67 
SS Stratenvess eeose Nese WoW beeen akiess o60se<55es% eae 7 +82 — § 1,215 +23 6,799 _ _ _ —| —|] — 
Drugs and sundries (liquor excluded)................. 124 +18 —6 20,399 | +18 89,355 97 +14 —2 181 | 186 | 173 
Dry goods ehaRhod bubeip sie ksowouns O60 b>osbeckeshes oct 100 +43 — § 17,324 +50 68,950 55 +31 +4 219 | 235 | 213. 
NINOS. 75 Sous > estes sores ata toesesses yh 335 +8 +9 37,510 | +19 152,034 292 +4 —9 921 94] 110 
Dairy and poultry products...................2.e008: 26 +38 + § 1,871 | +35 8,991 16 +19 —10 39] 46] 44 
Fresh fruits and vogetables.....................eceee: 83 +28 +10 5,176 | +25 20,663 57 +20 —13 26} 30] 35 
SS ra eee 8 +21 | —29 1,493 | +65 5,956 _ —_ — —j —| — 
Furniture and house furnishings.......... soae 66 +42 +7 8,620 | +43 38,532 40 +2 —10 136 | 191 | 160 
Groceries and foods, except farm products 600 +13 — § 57,871 | +24 274,047 354 +29 —2 172 | 151 | 174 
Full-line whalesslant, pbSy evasvb<e 326 +14 + 25,293 +23 109,364 187 +26 —3 184 | 157 | 189 
Voluntary-group wholesalers..... 148 +11 —2 19,486 | +22 99,253 98 +28 —4 203 | 181 | 209 
Retailer-cooperative warehouses . 5 20 +10 —6 3,582 +24 17,870 12 +20 —2 137 | 123 | 125 
Specialty lines.................2. .-| 106 +14 +1 9,510 | +28 47,560 57 +51 +3 111 | 82] 107 
COE «ou bocnhsbewtescctocs A 28 +33 — 8 486 +29 2,702 15 +20 —4 96 | 105] 89 
Meats and meat products.......... 97 +60 +14 32,814 +62 130,444 61 +30 +2 55} 584 60 
_ eee beeubeanaesss stp hoan'<' aa 48 +20 +10 925 |} +29 3,687 37 +33 +6 51] 46] 53 
Wines and liquors................... i 38 +16 —2 5,461 | +34 24,066 22 +43 —4 211 | 167 | 215 
Liquor department of other tradest................... 36 +27 —6 5,334 | +50 23,273 34 +34 —1 189 | 179 | 181 
NN eee 376 +25 +4 51,094 +38 217,352 246 +5 —3 182 | 214 | 195 
General har Sa eee eee 138 +22 +3 29,352 +37 121,416 90 +5 —3 214 | 244 | 225 
rt ec sabe ease ewes 122 +27 +2 14,189 +38 65,469 86 +7 —3 136 | 166 | 147 
Plumbing and heating supplies................... 116 +36 +9 7,553 | +38 30,467 70 + 6 —9 125 | 165 | 152 
DT | ALE TeCESUCSG EMG LSUSE bs bakes on’ndecssseduar 39 +16 —4 2,305 +23 8,427 23 +10 —3 243 | 255 | 251 
Optica goods...... Sitieeiie ce secececcceceseccssvecess 20 +13 — § 283 +18 1,397 9 +11 0 141 | 139 | 150 
Lumber and building materials....................... 50 +16 +15 5,284 | +22 18,102 35 +13 +1 99 | 103 | 114 
Machinery, equipment and supplies, except electrical. 60 +16 + § 3,726 | +24 18,060 42 +1 —1 173 | 198 | 176 
Surgical equipment and supplies. .............eeee00- 25 +48 +3 8 +36 5,221 il +46 +2 132 | 145 | 134 
ELOY Code Cees ab cb hissy osbessetuascsthceos ene 32 — 6 — 5 4,392] —1 24,051 18 —10 —4 133 | 132 | 128 
NE IN UID so cbs xcs chk o's sowennsecbee 99 +20 —il1 6,994 +42 35,069 49 +25 + 2 159 | 156 | 134 
NS re eee Fed ccecpubssesasbie 12 +26 —9 19,755 | +36 85,082 8 +73 + 6 82} 52] 76 
I A Be IE oi os 0 aos o's ince ccc csovccses 150 +9 + 6 14,144 | +12 56,585 62 +15 —l1 57] 53] 69 
Leather and shoe findings...................cceceeees 15 +50 +13 401 | +66 1,390 — — - — —| -—}] — 
IN OS oe oa Ge akin cusk'ohibetenassows vas 24 +18 —5 2,225 +24 9,840 25 +2 +14 2,471 | 144 | 175 | 118 
NMI cis ssin dia oiesseesyecen 2,860 +23 2 | $341,999 | +31 |$1,457,321 | 1,773 +16 | —3 | $293,968 | 143 | 145 148 


+ These stock-sales ratios are percentages obtained by dividing stocks by sales for an identical group of firms. § Less than 0.5 percent. 
— Insufficient data to show separately. t Not affiliated with voluntary or cooperative groups. ¢ Chiefly of the wholesale trade. 


WHOLESALERS’ accounts receivable and collections, April, 1942 


Collection Percentages* 






Accounts Receivable 
Percent change 









Number of 


Kind of Business March April 1942 from 





rh os, chats ver eaksess stbnSetosavines 149 71 63 71 +4 —7 $4,327 
I ooo. cnc pecudisennes duasce skssadabonsecen 17 93 95 89 +11 —15 1,765 
sn Ls a aiignsnchséhsass hess eee 32 51 44 45 +11 -—1 1,525 
Clothing and furnishings, except shoes................eeeeeeeeeee 39 65 62 70 +19 +7 6,212 
RE Se er re 31 59 56 47 +31 +12 16,603 
a asebeateawbad 7 81 77 78 +7 +3 1,578 
Drugs and sundries (liquor excluded). ..................eeeeeeees 113 74 67 76 +10 +2 24,333 
SR. Sica 6c CaS CREESSeEGsSchb sous +4 605s S48 ES) ohnseeee cans 88 56 50 52 +35 +4 27,805 
ES INE RES SI Ry ear eee 308 74 80 74 +20 —4 43,943 
ee en ID Ns ok koa wae bade pee vss bendun en 20 150 133 159 +27 +6 1,010 
ee NE INO Ss nav ncn cacccccnechesecesessanesecen< 67 167 155 161 +13 +7 1,219 
i ieee Let cis ai ares bog bs65ses sa ech ore ows cess 5 99 108 103 +90 +72 1,910 
Furniture and house furnishings.....................eeeeeeeeeees 55 63 56 64 +33 + 8 11,009 
Groceries and foods, except farm products. .............s.seee0e 448 105 102 106 +11 —3 43,334 
re aCe re kcaek cs opto sesehespnnees6h 225 99 93 99 +9 —2 17,874 
Voluntary-group wholesalers...............0ccscceccceecceees 120 107 102 108 +7 —6 15,014 
Retailer-cooperative warehouses.............00-sceeeeeeeeees 17 174 163 174 +8 —2 1,813 
ee Care wu \acpwbinbnanbseess ciaccee'sta 86 98 107 103 +27 —1 8,633 
een acct CE abn cin'nbs bas senbonanswdpsenes 15 77 69 80 +32 —1 454 
NN: Oo, «cu auisnsinnn Sobebuee dcessew ease eas 85 186 179 171 +48 +1 16,318 
eS ee CLES Nebel ban sec0s beh bne bse eb oso0csnebuaessness 16 232 168 241 —10 +13 78 
SC ee aoe eerie Se ivi ovscekpe age eeenwe spe 29 88 84 87 +17 —3 4,948 
Liquor department of other trades..................eceeeeeeeeees 33 74 77 77 +50 +1 7,121 
ERE ere ee ee 348 72 62 69 +18 + 6 61,802 
General MRE SG Sahih oh 016%04 55004 5 oe be cass csens onde 128 69 57 65 +14 +5 37,982 
NE EC Ees ids cou ueuues sbeaeecewesbvenehee <> 108 84 78 82 +23 + 6 14,280 
Plumbing and heating supplies. ...............cesceeeeeeeees 112 70 62 66 +27 +8 9,540 
DELLE Seer cc eh ethic cdebbhbeepnesscne ponedenes so sino 820%n ee 31 30 19 28 + 2 +7 5,255 
eee ic hoi ren vais diesevesebksesesox'esbeseSebe 18 71 63 67 +8 +2 332 
Lumber and building materials.....................sseeeeececess 48 79 78 79 +16 +15 5,427 
Machinery, equipment and supplies, except electrical............ 50 70 63 70 +12 —3 4,615 
Surgical equipment and supplies... ........cccccccceccccceceeees 24 58 56 54 +87 0 1,379 
Pt ic nusschntehwneas sania nid vebssos0e05s00eess svbeusccees 32 111 100 115 — 5 +5 4,233 
SE ee Re aoc uiwheso0b nodes rcatnkloseese seunspaar 84 72 63 71 +18 —2 8,862 
Ses PeaLL CN wing's bade bandese spe abcbvecbhass chess 9 129 127 128 + 6 —6 1,140 
Ne os , kvcucnccicpuwsnbesGessbeoseesees 88 126 112 122 +2 —t 5,940 
NR Cd. 5 5) Sco weawasscaseacusseeoeeucvs 13 66 53 59 +21 +T 428 
Mi SLES SheCURt keh sese oh sbi eacsedbhscavbewensiulessnasd 21 83 74 77 +9 +5 1,986 
IR a ecb c Grudn bas vbuksssnedavenbonis 2,323 83 78 81 +20 +2 $316,891 


* Collection percentages are obtained by dividing the collections by accounts receivable for an identical group of firms. 
t Less than 0.5 percent. . 
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